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Porson eaten 
CHAPTER XLI, 


*' Mr, FALCONER, sir! Mr. Falconer !” 

Dennis Falconer was a light sleeper, and 
he was awake on the first calJ, low and 
hurried as it was. It must be a very bad 
morning, he said to himself, for the light 
was not nearly so strong as it usually was 
when he was called at eight o’clock. 

“ All right !” he called back. 

But the retreating footsteps that usually 
ensued upon his answer did not follow. 

“ There’s a lady, sir, to see you, please. 
She’s waiting in the sitting-room. ‘ Mrs, 
Romayne,’ she told me to say.” 

“What!” It was a sharp exclamation 
of inexpressible astonishment, and as he 
uttered it Falconer sprang out of bed. As 
he did so he realised that the unusualness 
of the light was due to the unusualaess of 
the hou:—seven o’clock only, ‘ Some one 
from Mrs, Romayne, you mean?” he 
called, his strong, deep voice full of in- 
credulity and apprehension. Then, as the 
answer came through the door, “‘ Mrs. 
Romayne,’ sir, the lady said,” he called 
back hurriedly; ‘‘ Say I will be with her in 
& moment,” ’ 

Very few moments indeed had paised 
before Falconer’s bedroom door opened 
and he came out with arapid step. He 
opened his sitting-room door and passed 
in, shutting the door hastily behind him, 
and as he did so the words of grave con- 
cern with which he had entered died upon 
his lips. 


In the disorder and dreariness of a room 
from which the traces of yesterday’s usage 
had not yet been obliterated, in the cold 
grey light of the early September morning, 
@ woman was pacing ap and down with 
almost frenzied steps. For a moment, as 
he caught his first glimpse of the face, 
he thought vaguely that it was not Mrs. 
Romayne ; then it turned and confronted 
him, and, meeting the eyes, he recognised, 
not the woman whom he had known 
during the past two years, but the woman 
into whose face he had looked with so 
strange a shock of unfamiliarity, and for 
one moment only, as he and Dr. Aston had 
confronted it together twenty years ago in 
Nice. Every trace of the Mrs, Romayne 
of to-day seemed to have vanished, 
scorched away by the consuming fire 
which burnt in her blue eyes and seemed 
to be the only thing that lived behind that 
ghastly face ; even her features were drawn 
and suuken almost beyond recognition. 

An almost paralysing sense of unreality 
fell upon Dennis Falconer for all his prac- 
tical common sense; and before he could 
recover himself sufficiently for speech, Mrs. 
Romayne had crossed the room to him, 
attempting no greeting, swept away on a 
tide before which all the barriers of her 
life—all the safeguards, as they had seemed 
to her—had gone down in one common 
ruin. 

“Dennis Falconer,” she cried hoarsely, 
“my boy is gone—gone! Help me to 
| think what I must do—help me to think 
how I can find him! Help me! Help 
me!” 

The words themselves were an appeal, 
but they rang out in that harsh, untuned 
| voice with all the fierce peremptoriness of 
/@ command, and as she spoke them Mrs, 
-Romayne beat her hands one against the 
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other, as though her agony were indeed 
too great to be endured. Falconer, utterly 
confounded—more by her manner than by 
her tidings, which, indeed, in his slow and 
bewildered sense of the extraordinarily 
direct communication which her words 
had established between herself and him, 
he hardly grasped—echoed the one word 
which seemed to contain a definite state- 
ment. 

“Gone?” he said. “Gone?” 

“Gone!” she returned, repeating the 
word as she had done before in a kind of 
hoarse cry. “Oh, let me try and make 
you understand clearly that we may lose 
no time. Time! Ah! who knows how 
much may have been lost already? My 
boy! my boy !” 

She strangled the cry in her very throat, 
and laying one hand on Falconer’s arm 
with a convulsive grip, as if to steady 
herself, she lifted the other to her head, 
pushing the hair back from her forehead 
and pressing her fingers down as though 
to force herself to think and speak co- 
. herently. 

“T had a telegram from him,” she said, 
speaking in short, quick sentences with 
heavy, panting breaths between, “ten 
days ago. It said that he was going to 
stop in town for a few days. Yesterday 
I heard something that made me uneasy. 
I came up to speak to him late last night. 
I expected to find him in Queen Anne 
Street. He was not there. He has not 
been there for the last two nights. He is 
gone!” She stopped as though in those 
three words she had summed up all the 
horror of the situation, and with that 
strange sense of unreality making his voice 
stiff and constrained, Falconer said : 

‘But must you necessarily apprehend 
anything alarming? Some private visit, 
perhaps; a painful discovery, of courae——” 

She tore her hand away from his arm, 
wringing it fiercely with its fellow as she 
faced him, breaking in upon his words 
with a passionate cry, 

“Apprehend! I know, I tell you, I 
know! Ah! have I been watching and 
fighting for so many years ; have I planned 
and struggled and sickened with fear; not 
to know, now that it has overtaken me at 
last? Dennis Falconer, don’t palter with 
me. You know what lies about my boy. 
You know what horrible inheritance I 
have had to battle with for him, Good 
Heaven! when have you spared me your 
knowledge of it? When have you failed 
to thrust it on me, to force me to 





shudder and sicken even when I felt most 
secure ¢” 

She paused, battling for breath; and then, 
as Falconer tried to speak, she put out her 
hand to stop him, and went on hurriedly : 

“That's allover! It’s donewith! Now 
you must help me. Your knowledge must 
help me. You are a man. You will 
know what to do; how he can be saved ! 
He must be saved! He must!” 

She turned away from him with a wild, 
unconscious gesture, as though his per- 
sonality had no existence for her save and 
except as he could serve her purpose, and 
began once more to pace up and down the 
room, ~ : 

Falconer followed her with his eyes, 
standing motionless and confounded. The 
very foundation on which stood his every 
conception with regard to the woman 
before him, and the life she lived, had 
suddenly melted into nothingness before 
her passionate words, and there seemed 
for the time being to be no stability any- 
where about him. It was no light that 
her words let in upon him. Rather, they 
rolled over that mental tract of country 
which had been to him perfectly familiar 
and commonplace, a darkness in which 
every landmark was obliterated. In those 
first bewildered seconds his most prominent 
sensation was one of utter blackness—the 
mental: counterpart of the effect produced 
upon the physical vision by the sudden 
substitution of illimitable darkness for a 
narrow and well-known scene. 

“What do you fear?” he said. He 
spoke almost like an automaton, in a low, 
tentative tone. 

‘He has been speculating.” She never 
stopped in her rushing walk. “I have 
known it for months, and have been in 
torment.” There was a strange scathed 
look on her face which gave the words a 
terrible reality. ‘ He has had some heavy 
anxiety on his mind all the summer— 
what, I don’t know. Bat this is the end 
of it, Oh, my boy, my darling, what have 
I done that you should shut your mother 
out? I have slaved for you! I have 
slaved for you, and I will slave for you as 
long as I live! Why have you gone away 
from me?” 

She was not crying. To Falconer, 
watching her and listening to her, no tears 
could have been so terrible as that bitter, 
dry-eyed wail which seemed to him to 
echo in a void, where nothing answering 
to it could have been nurtured into life, 
The contrast between the artificial woman 
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he had known hitherto, and the woman in 
the consuming anguish of her motherhood 
with whom he now found himself face to 
face, was so amazing that he could make 
no attempt to grapple with it. He took 
desperate and instinctive refuge in the 
practical. f 

“Do you know anything of his City 
association?” he said. 

She made a despairing gesture of 
negation. 

“I did!” she said hoarsely, “I did 
all I knew to keep in touch with him. 
Two months ago Marston Loring could 
have told me anything. But everything 
failed me! Everything crumbled away! 
They quarrelled.” 

Already, with that matter - of - fact 


| tendency inherent in all men — and 


particularly, perhaps, in unimaginative 


4 men—which assimilates a revelation, and 
\ reduces it involuntarily to a common- 
| place, Falconer had become almost ac- 


customed to the new point of view which 
had been forced upon him, The dark- 
ness was lifting, and he was aware of 
the vast tracts of mental country, destitute 
of those landmarks which his soul loved, 
but no longer enveloped in a dense 
atmosphere of confusion. 

A man of Falcone:’s narrow tempera- 
ment, confirmed in his rigidity by many 
years of life, having his set conceptions 
suddenly overthrown and forcibly enlarged, 
will be totally incapable of any just appre- 
ciation of the new horizon then created ; 
he will be conscious of the spaces about 
him only as confusing unrealities; the 
limitations solidified by the mental habits 
of years will retain some sort of ghostly 
influence over him long after they have 
ceased to have any actual existence. 
His first conscious and deliberate move- 
ment will be an instinctive attempt to 
reconcile the new condition of things 
with these old limitations, rather than 
to reconcile himself with his new con- 
dition. The facts which Mrs, Romayne’s 
words recalled to him; the character of 
the man whom she had encouraged as 
her son’s chief intimate; the character 
of the life to which she had bred him; 
gave definite force to the vague movement 
towards such reconciliation already stir- 
ring in Falconer's mind. He accepted 
the revelation of unsuspected mother’s 
love and mother’s dread, and ceased to 
contemplate it as he concentrated his 
mental vision on the selfish vanity and 
worldliness with which Mrs, Romayne 





had stood endued in his thoughts for 
twenty years; and as his point of view 
readjusted itself on these lines, her 
present position, with all the suffering 
which it involved, presented itself to him 
solely as the inevitable climax of a simple 
and eminently comprehensible sequence of 
cause and effect. 

His voice was low and stern as he 
said : 

“Can you not think of any other friend 
who could give us some clue to his recent 
movements ¢” " 

“T can’t!” she cried, stopping in her 
rapid walk, and confronting him fiercely. 
“Tt is because there is no one left; 
because I don’t know what to do, or 
where to turn, that I have come to you! 
Should I be wasting time like this if I 
could think of any other means of acting ? 
I’m tied hand and foot in the dark—tied to 
the rack, man! We can do nothing till 
we find him—till wea know what has 
happened. Think, think, think! How 
are we to find hin? How are we to——” 

Her voice, which had risen into an 
agonised cry, broke suddenly; a greyish 
tint spread itself over her face, and all her 
features were contorted as if with horrible 
physical pain. . She stretched out her hand 
feebly and gropingly, caught at an arm- 
chair, and fell into it, letting her face 
fall forward on its back as her nails 
pressed themselves pitilessly into her thin 
hands, 

“Tt—it’s nothing!” she gasped, in a 
tight, suppressed voice, fighting despe- 
rately, as it seemed, to utter words rather 
than groans, 
night——” 

The words died away, caught and 
strangled by the relentless stabbing pain, 
and Falconer, utterly at a loss, stood for 
a moment helplessly watching her, and 
then etrode across the room meaning to 
call a woman to his aid. He opened the 
door hurriedly and then stopped short. 
On the shelf fixed against the wall facing 
him there lay his morning letters, and on the 
top of the pile lay one directed in Julian’s 
handwriting. Mrs. Romayne’s physical dis- 
tress sank into insignificance for him. The 
physical suffering which had fallen to his 
lot during the past year had by no means 
obliterated the lifelong instinct which led 
him to look upon such weakness as a detail 
to be disregarded, and of women he knew 
nothing. He turned back into the room 
with the letter in his hand, and shutting the 
door sgain opened it hastily. It was the 


“T have been ill! The 
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letter Julian bad written on the previous 
day in his room in the Temple. 


“Dear FALconer,” he read,—‘ I’ve 
done for myself all round, and by the time 
you get this I shall be out of England. It’s 
penal servitude if I stay. The smash will 
come in a day or two and you will under- 
stand. It’s all up with me; but there’s 
my wife and child—for Heaven’s sake be 
kind to them, My wife is living at——.” 
(The address was scrawled in pencil). 

“ JULIAN RoMAYNE,” 


For another moment Dennis Falconer 
stood motionless with his eyes fixed on 
the letter, so despairing in its hopeless 
brevity, so terribly eloquent of immeasur- 
able disgrace and wrong. Then he lifted 
his head and turned towards Mrs. Ro- 
mayne, She had not moved, she was 
apparently unconscious of his presence ; 
the tense rigidity of her position had 
passed into a total collapse, in which all 
her figure seemed to have fallen together 
as if in absolute exhaustion. To Falconer 
she presented an appearance only of most 
desirable quiet, and he hesitated simply as 
to how he should so break to her what 
must be broken, as to excite her least, 
She would have to see the letter! He 
glanced at it again on the thought, and a 
cold shock seemed to strike him as he 
realised the total oblivion of his mother to 
which the young man’s last appeal bore 
witness, 

‘‘T have received some news,” he said. 

His tone, as he spoke, was curiously 
different from any in which he had ever 
before addressed her. It was grave, 
straightforward, and not uvkindly, and 
it very subtly—and quite unconéciously— 
conveyed the altered attitude of a stern 
and narrow moraliat towards wrong-doing, 
no longer triumphant and serene, but 
writhing under its merited suffering. A 
certain stern compassion the new position 
of affairs demanded of him, and he gave it ; 
but it was that lofty compassion which is 
more than half composed of a sense of the 
righteousness of the retribution meted out, 
and with sympathy or respect it was 
utterly untouched. He was prepared to 
help her to the utmost; he was steady 
reliability itself, but his help was per- 
meated, as was his compassion, with a 
superior recognition of the justice of the 
trouble which rendered that help necessary. 

As though there was something between 
her and her surroundings through which 





his voice must penetrate before it reached 
her brain, a second or two elapsed before 
Mrs. Romayne gave any sign of having 
heard him. Then she moved and turned 
her face towards him, looking at him as 
though from a long way off. Her forehead 
and the hair about it, strangely colow less 
and dead-looking, were damp. Grey 
shadows had fallen about her mouth, 
There was a faint struggle in her dull 
eyes, as though she had heard his words 
and was trying to force her way to an 
understanding of them through over- 
whelming physical disabilities, 

*T am sorry to say it is far from re- 
assuring,” continued Falconer. 

A sudden flash of understanding and 
conviction flashed across her features, and 
its spirit dominated her weakness as its 
light transfigured her face. She rose, 
clinging to the chair, but evidently abso- 
lutely unconscious of any physical sensa- 
tion, and held out her hand, still clammy 
and tremulous with pain. 

“Give it me,” she said, indicating the 
letter he held. Her voice was a thin 
whisper. Then, as he hesitated: ‘ You're 
wasting time. Give it me,” 

He gave it her without a word and 
turned away. It would break her down, 
of course, he thought; perhaps into some 
wild form of hysteria at the position in 
which the young man confessed himself; 
perhaps into passionate repudiation of the 
son who had so deceived her, and who 
was leaving her without word or sign. 
Moments passed, three or four perhaps, 
and then a tense, insistent touch fell on 
his arm and he turned. Mrs, Romayne 
was standing by his side, Julian’s letter 
held tightly in her hand, which trembled 
no longer. Her eyes were bright, almost 
hard in their determination, and every 
line and muscle of her face and figure 


was braced and set into a vivid strength |, 


and resolution. 

“ We must see this woman at once,” she 
said, and her voice was as strange in its 
desperate energy as was her face, Then, 
as Falconer only looked at her blankly, 
she added, in the same absorbed, concen- 
trated way: “ You will come with me ?” 

You mean you will see——” 

“T must see this woman,” she repeated, 
tapping the paper impatiently with her 
hand. ‘ Don’t you see she will probably 
know where he is? She mustknow! Let 
us go at once |” 

“ But if she does know ?” 

“Tf she does know! Why, that is 
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everything! I can follow him. He is 
frightened—he has lost his head. If he 
goes away like this he is lost. I am going 
to stop him.” 

* Buat——” 

She silenced him with a movement of 
her hand, before which his words died on 
his lips. 

Dennis Falconer,” she said, “help me 
or refuse to help me as you like, but don’t 
try to stop me. The shadow of a horror 
such as this has haunted me for twenty 
years, I bring the nerve and desperation 
of twenty years to meet it now, and I am 
going to save him. Will you come?” 

Dominated against his will, sternly dis- 
approving, but powerless to assert his 
disapprobation in the face of the intensity 
of her determination, Falconer made a 
slight gesture of enforced assent. Mrs. 
Romayne hardly waited for it before she 
turned and went swiftly out of the room 
and down the stairs. 

It was early still—not yet eight o'clock 
—and cabs were hardly to be found. They 
met one at last, and Falconer put her into 
it and looked at her, obviously with an 
intention of uttering the protest with 
which his face was full. She made a 
peremptory sign that he should give the 
address, holding out the letter containing 
it, and instantly reclaiming it. Her nerves 
were evidently strung beyond the possi- 
bility of irrelevant or unnecessary speech. 
A long drive followed to a dingy, poverty- 
stricken neighbourhood, and then, in a 
dreary - looking little street, the cab 
stopped. Mrs. Romayne got out with the 
same rapid, concentrated movements, sign- 
ing again, with a movement of her set lips, 
to Falconer that he should ring and make 
the necessary enquiries. The bell was 
answered, after an appreciable interval, by 
a slatternly-looking girl. 

‘A young woman lodges here, I belfeve,” 
said Falconer sternly—‘'a young married 
woman, Mrs.—Mrs. Roden, or Romayne ?” 

The girl stared at him for a moment 
with bold, curious eyes, and then trans- 
ferred the stare to Mrs, Romayne, with a 
coarse giggle, 

“ Young married woman ?” 
peated, with a toss of the head. 
yes; of course! Top floor back!” 

Before the last words, which conveyed a 
general intimation that visitors for the top 
floor back were expected to show them- 
selves up, were well uttered, Mrs, Romayne 
had crossed the dirty little passage with 
swift steps and was mounting the stairs. 


she re- 
‘“s Ob, 





She went straight on until she reached the 
top landing, and then she turned sharply 
to Falconer, who had followed her closely. 
His judgement condemned her proceedings 
utterly, but his stern sense of her claim 
upon him remained untouched, and he 
believed himself to be merely waiting until 
her impulse should fail her, as it seemed to 
him it must before long, to take matters 
into his own hands. 

‘* Knock !” she said. 

Falconer obeyed her; the door was 
opened with a quiet, sad-toned “ Yes?” and 
Clemence stood on the threshold. 

She was looking very fragile and very 
white ; the haggard look of suffering had 
left her, but it had taken with it in the 
passing all the physical strength from her 
face. Her eyes were heavy as with sleep- 
lessness and tears, and from their depths 
there seemed to emanate the quiet grief 
which spoke in every line of her face. 
She held her month-old baby in her arms, 
and her whole personality seemed to be 
touched by the mysterious influence of 
motherhood into a new dignity and beauty. 
To Falconer the change in her since he 
had seen her in Camden Town was so 
great as to give him a moment’s absolute 
shock ; it was the same woman, and yet 
not the same. The difference lay, for him, 
rather in the evidences of long suffering 
which spoke so eloquently about that 
patient woman’s face and form, than in 
the work effected by that suffering, and 
the feeling that the sight of her stirred in 
him was one of pity; a man’s half in- 
dignant, half patronising pity for weakness 
and trust abused, 

Bat Falconer she did not seem to see. 
Instantly, as she opened the door, her 
eyes had passed to where Mra, Romayne 
stood confronting her, her face absorbed, 
concentrated, hard as steel. A faint flush 
of colour flooded Clemence’s face; then 
she lowered her eyes, and stood with her 
head alittle bent over her child, motionless. 

“ You are my son’s wife?” 

The words came from Mrs. Romayne 
quick, terse, utterly untouched and unemo- 
tional, as though the situation in itself 
_ absolutely devoid of meaning for 

er. 

‘My husband’s name is Jalian Romayne,” 
was the low answer. 

Mrs, Romayne made a quick, imperious 
geature indicative of her desire to pass 
into the little room, on the threshold of 
which Clemence was standing. Clemence 
made way for her with quiet dignity, and 
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then followed her in. Falconer hesitated 
an instant and then took up his position 
in the doorway, holding himself in grave, 
attentive readiness until the moment when 
his presence should be required. The 
little room was scrupulously neat and 
clean. Facing him, a strangely incongruous 
figure amid such poor surroundings, but 
apparently as absolutely unconscious of 
them as of the child—at which she never 

lanced —stood Mrs. Romayne. Facing 
Mire. Romayne stood Clemence, paler now 
than before, and with her head bent a 
little lower. Falconer could see that she 
trembled slightly. Mrs. Romayne began 
to speak instantly, in the same hard, rapid 
tone. 

‘* Where is my son?” she said. “ You 
have been told, perhaps, to say you do not 
know—to keep his plans secret. You 
must give them up instantly to me. He 
has made a mistake, and only prompt 
action can redeem it. When did you see 
him last? What did he tell you?” 

As though some subtle influence from 
the one woman had penetrated to the 
heart of the other, Clemence’s face had 
turned quite white. For her, too, the 
personal aspect of the situation seemed 
suddenly to sink into abeyance. Her head 
was lifted, and her eyes, filled with a creep- 
ing apprehension, were fixed full upon Mrs. 
Romayne, oblivious of anything but the 
one interest which they held in common. 

The man watching them was vaguely 
conscious of something about the two 
women which put him quite away from 
them ; which made him the merest specta- 
tor of something to which he had no key. 

“T saw him last night,” said Clemence, 
hurriedly and fearfally ; “he came to say 
good-bye!” 

A kind of hoarse cry broke from Mrs. 
Romayne. 

“Good-bye !” she cried, as though appeal- 
ing to some encircling environment of fate. 
“And she let him go! She let him go!” 
She stopped herself, forcing down her 
passion with an iron hand, and went on in 
a tone really colder and more decisive in 
its greater rapidity than before. ‘‘ He has 
made a mistake ; you cannot understand, 
of course. No doubt it seems to you that 
everything to be desired is comprised in 
the miserable subterfuge of flight. No 
doubt ——” 

She was interrupted. With a low cry 
of unutterable horror Clemence had drawn 
a step nearer to her, pressing her baby 
passionately to her heart. 





“Flight!” she cried: “Flight! Ah, 
I knew! I knew there was something 
wrong! What is it? Ob, what is it? 
My dear, my dear, what have you done? 
What have you done ?” 

There was an instant’s dead silence as 
the cry died away and Clemence stood 
with her beseeching eyes dark and dilated, 
her uplifted face white and quivering, 
appealing, as it seemed, for an answer 
from Julian himself. Falconer was looking 
straight before him, his face set and grim, 
passive, not only with the natural passivity 
of a man in the presence of inevitable 
anguish, but with the involuntary self-for- 
getfulness of a man in the presence of a 
power greater than he can understand. 
Mrs, Romayne had paused as though 
stopped by some kind of hard, annoyed 
surprise, 

Then Mrs. Romayne went on in a thin, 
tense voice : 

“There is no time to waste over what 
has been done; the point is to retrieve 
it! He must come back at once. Where 
is he?” 

With a sudden quick movement Cle- 
mence turned, crossed the room, and laid 
the child tenderly in the little cot standing 
by the fire. She pressed her face down 
for one instant to the tiny sleep-flashed 
cheek, and then rose and came back to 
Mrs. Romayne and Falconer, her face 
white and resolute, her eyes shining, 
glancing from one to the other as she 
spoke. 

“Will there be time?” she said. ‘Can 
I get to him before he sails? There is a 
woman downstairs who willl take care of 
my child. Ho is alone! He may be 
doing—— Flight! What can flight do for 
him if he has done wrong? He doesn’t 
always know! I am his wife, and I 
must go and help him. Will there be 
time?” 

It was to Falconer to whom her eyes 
finally turned, vaguely conscious of the 
absence of womanly sympathy, and ap- 
pealing in the void for a man’s know- 
ledge and assistance. It was Falconer 
who answered her. Instinctively and in- 
voluntarily he answered her directly, the 
current of his thoughts seeming to submit 
itself to hers without an impulse to resist 
or control her. 

“ Where was he going ?” he said. 

“To America!” was the answer, eager 
and low, as though life and death hung on 
the response it should elicit. ‘‘He was 
going then he told me, That was at nine 
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o’clock last night! Oh, if I go at once I 
shall be in time? I shall be in time?” 

A hard, nervous irritation was disturbing 
the concentration of Mrs, Romayne’s face. 
Futile and utterly to be ignored as seemed 
to her any impulse on the part of the 
woman to whom, in face of the terrible 
issues with which she stood confronted, she 
gave no personal consideration whatever ; 
the introduction of such futility seemed, in 
the strained, tense condition of her nerves, 
to involve irrelevancy and delay, which she 
was utterly unable to meet with any self- 
command. She broke in now, her voice 
harsh and vibrating with uncontrollable 
impatience. 

‘There is no need,” she said. “I am 
on my way to him now. You—there is no 
need for you! You can do nothing !” 

“T am his wife!” said Clemence. 

She did not raise her voice ; no colour 
came to her dead, white face; only she 
turned to Julian’s mother, with her hands 
crushed tightly together against her heart, 
and such a light shining in her eyes as 
seemed to transfigure her whole face and 
figure, For an instant the eyes of the two 
women met and held one another. Then 
Mrs. Romayne, with a gesture which 
seemed to repudiate and deny the influence 
which nevertheless she was powerless to 
resist, turned to Falconer and moved 
swiftly towards the door. ‘ What does it 
matter?” she said, in a tone of fierce im- 
patience, which relegated Clemence to the 
position of the merest nonentity. ‘The 
only thing of consequence is time!” 

She swept out of the room as she spoke, 
and Clemence turned again to Falconer, 
stretching out beseeching hands, 

‘Help me !” she said, 

The movement which he had thought to 
guide and control so easily had passed 
beyond Falconer’s control, and he knew it. 
He could only follow it, waiting until the 
turn of events should throw it, as he still 
believed they must, upon a man’s strength 
But as Clemence had 
touched him once before against his will, 
she touched him now against his judge- 
ment, and he answered her in one word : 

“Come!” 

Throughout the terrible hours that fol- 
lowed ; during the drive to the station, the 
sickening suspense, the brief interval of 
waiting for a train, the long journey; 
neither by word nor sign did Mrs. Romayne 
evince the slightest consciousness of 


| Clemence’s presence. Her face, almost 


stony now in its set determination, never 





altered. After they were seated in the 
train she never spoke at all. She sat gazing 
straight before her, motionless as a statue, 
like a woman living only by her hold upon 
& moment in the future, to which each 
present second as it passed was bringing 
her nearer. 

There had been no time to ascertain the 
probabilities as to their forestalling the 
sailing of the boat in which Julian had 
presumably intended to leave England. 
Falconer, while admitting to himself that 
the young man might have over-estimated, 
panic-stricken, the danger in which he had 
placed himself, had but faint hope that any 
steps other than the promotion of his 
speedy departure would be possible when 
they should be in possession of the facts, 
even should their arrival be in time to 
frustrate his original determination. But 
Mrs. Romayne weighed no probabilities, 
She looked neither to the right nor to the 
left. She saw before her only the climax 
and consummation of the struggle of 
twenty years, and on that consummation 
was concentrated her whole existence. 





IMPERIAL DINNERS.—IL 
MORE IMPERIAL DINNERS. 


A SOMEWHAT different version of the 
striking incident which closed our article 
“ Imperial Dinners, No. 1,” is supplied by 
Spartianas, which might furnish a com- 
panion picture to the one I have suggested 
—the lighted halls half filled with soldiers ; 
the Imperial domestics hurrying to and fro 
with the materials of the hasty banquet ; 
the dead body of Pertinax lying neglected 
on the marble floor, while Julianus, 
surrounded by flatterers, reclined on the 
gorgeously cushioned lectum. A different 
version is supplied by Spartianus, who 
says: ‘They who from the first began to 
hate Julianus spread the report that from 
the despised ‘ ccena’ of Pertinax he turned 
immediately to a sumptuous banquet which 
had been got ready of oysters, fowls, and 
fish—‘luxuriosum par4sse conviviam ostreis 
et alitibus et piscibus adornatum.’ This is 
wholly false ; for his habits were so parsi- 
monious that he would make a hare or a 
sucking-pig last him for three days, when 
any one sent him such a present. Often, 
too, when bound by no religious duty, he 
would be content with a dish of vegetables 
and no meat. Nor on the first night did 
he dine until Pertinax had been buried, 
on account of whose murder he took his 
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meal very sorrowfully, and overwhelmed 
with anxiety passed a sleepless night.” 

It is to be observed, however, that Dio 
Cassius was a contemporary of Julianus, 
while Spartianus flourished a century later. 
Perhaps, for this very reasop, we ought to 
adopt the latter's statement, since it is 
always one’s contemporaries who are the 
worst informed about one’s actions. 

Julianus enjoyed—if, indeed, he can 
truly be said to have enjoyed them—only 
sixty-five dinners in his Imperial character. 
On the sixty-sixth day he was beheaded 
by order of Septimius Severus, who then 
reigned in his stead. Severus gave excel- 
lent dinners, not because he cared for 
culinary delicacies, but because it was 
politic to entertain his senators and officers; 
his individual taste was for building. How- 
ever, his guests were generally men of 
real distinction, and included such eminent 
lawyers or jurists as Paulus, Papinian, and 
Ulpian. His two sons and successors, 
Geta and Bassianus—the latter best known 
by the contemptuous nickname of Cara- 
calla—cordially hated one another, and 
never ate at the same table, They 
divided between them the vast buildings 
and domains of the Imperial palace, Geta 
residing in the Janiculum and Caracalla in 
the Ezquiline, until the fiaternal feud was 
terminated by Geta’s murder. Geta, I 
may add, was something of an epicure, 
and kept a good cook, 

The lvxariousness of Elagabalus has 
passed into a commonplace. It is pro- 
bable that both his follies and his vices 
have been exeggerated, but after due 
allowance has been made for misrepresen- 
tation, enovgh remains to justify the 
detestation and contempt he has inspired, 
the former by his cruelty and sensuality, 
the latter by his effeminacy and gluttony, 
He reclined, in women’s dress, on couches 
stuffed with hare’s down or partridge 
feathers ; he imported the choicest wines 
from Sicily and Greece; he would not 
condescend to eat sea fish except at a 
great distance from the sea, and would 
then distribute among the country-folk 
large quantities of the rarest kinds bought 
at an immense outlay. He lavishly re- 
warded the inventor of a new sauce; but 
if, on tasting it, he disliked its flavour, he 
compelled the inventor to eat of nothing 
else until he had discovered another more 
satisfactory to the Imperial palate. The 
senators, afraid of displeasing him, pro- 
vided daily dinners at a great cost, which 
he contemptuously made over to his 


guarde. “Corrupted,” says Gibbon, “ by 
his youth, his country, and his fortune, he 
abandoned himself to the grossest plea- 
sures with ungoverned fury, and soon 
found disgust and satiety in the midst of 
his enjoyments. The inflammatory powers 
of art were summoned to his aid ; the con- 
fused multitude of women, of wines, and 
of dishes, and the studied variety of atti- 
tudes and sauces, served to revive his 
languid appetites.” To divert him from 
reflections which could never be other 
than painful, he sometimes invited to his 
feasts a company of bald men, one-legged 
mep, rheumatic men, and once of corpulent 
men, whose excessive perspiring, as they 
lay crowded together on their couches, 
afforded him a novel sensation of amuse- 
ment. A favourite practical joke was to 
fill one of these couches with air instead of 
wool, and while the guests were eating 
and drinking a concealed tap was turned 
on, the couch sank, and those recumbent 
on it were thrown off right under the jet 
of water. 

One turns with pleasure from this Im- 
perial monster to the wise, noble-minded, 
and pure-living prince who succeeded him, 
Alexander Severus. A charming descrip- 
tion of the manner in which he spent his 
day is given by the historians. He rose 
early, devoted the first hour to religious 
¢xercises, and then received his councillors, 
with whom he discussed public affairs and 
signed the necessary decrees, After an 
interval consecrated to the study of his 
favourite authors, Plato and Cicero, Virgil 
and Homer, he practised for awhile the 
gymnastic arts; bathed, lunched, and 
resumed with fresh energy the cares of 
state, reading and answering, with the 
assistance of his secretaries, the almoat in- 
numerable letters, petitions, memorials, and 
official despatches which poured in upon 
the world’s master. He was then free to 
dine. His table was always served with 
wholesome simplicity, and the guests who 
shared it with him were men of learning 
and virtue, whom it was his pleasure to 
count among his friends. Of these the 
most distinguished were Dio Cassius the 
historian, and Ulpian the jurist. 

Maximin could drink in a day an am- 
phora, or about seven gallons of wine, and 
eat thirty or forty pounds of meat, but he 
knew nothing of the Art of Dining, or 
of the constituent elements of a really 
good dinner, 

Galbus was an ardent votary of Ade- 





phagia—already spoken of as the goddess 
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of good eating; Valerian was as modest in 
his tastes as Marcus Aurelius himself. 
Gallienus was a man of many acsomplish- 
ments, who shone brilliantly in every part 
he played except that of Imperator. Hae 
j was a pretty poet and a fluent speaker, a 
skilfal gardener, and, what is more to my 
present purpose, an admirable cook. He 
j invented some exceedingly tasty stews ; 
and we may feel aisured that the dinners 
he gave to his friend, the philosopher 
Piotinus, were of a truly recherché descrip- 
tion. It is not too bold a speculation that 
it was over a dish of his own invention he 
was lingering in his tent before Milan, 
when some conspirators gave a false alarm 
of an attack by the enemy. Springing from 
his couch, and tarrying not to put on his 
armour, he rode towards the point that 
was said to be threatened, was surrounded 
by the conspirators, and slain. 

From his villa at Bais, where he had 
entertained his friends with dinners of the 
first quality, Tacitus, the wealthy Roman 
senator, was called at the age of seventy- 
five to assume the Imperial purple. His 
banquets in the palace on the Palatine 
were haunted by shades of coming events, 
and in six months and twenty days he 
joined his predecessors “ across the Styx.” 

When the ambassadors of Babram, King 
of Persia, entered the camp of the Emperor 
Carus on an errand of peace, they were 
4 conducted to a soldier who was seated on 
} the greensward, eating heartily of stale 
| bacon and hard-boiled pease—the plainest 
4 and cheapest dinner, perhaps, ever eaten 
by an Emperor. For this soldier was 
j Carus, the master of the Roman legions. 
He was as plain in his speech as in his 
j diet ; and in the course of a heated discus- 
sion, removing the cap which he wore to 
7 conceal his baldness, he swore by all the 
j gods that unless King Bahram acknow- 
ledged the supremacy of Rome, he would 
| Strip Persia as bare of trees as his head was 
| destitute of hair! From this interesting 
} little story, which is told by Synesius, we 
can infer the simplicity of C.rus’s habits, 
and the reader will be prepared to learn 
| that he gave no memorable dinners. 

You remember that fine passage in 
Matthew Arnold : ' 


In his cool hall, with haggard eyes, 
The Roman noble lay... . 
He made a feast, drank fierce and fast, 
And crowned his hair with flowers. 
It applies to most of the Roman princes 
and nobles, who endeavoured in this way 
to cheat the weariness of life —among 





others to Carinus, son of Carus, who, like 
so many sons, was the living antithesis of 
his father. All his inclinations were laxua- 
rious. He drank of the costliest wines ; 
he made feasts of the most sumptuous 
character, and invited to them singers, 
dancers, and buffoons; and so, with hag- 
gard eyes, looked on at the passing time, 
and shrank from the inevitable end. 

When, weary of twenty years of empire, 
Diocletian abdicated the Roman throne 
and resigned the mastership of the world, 
he retired to Salona, in Dalmatia, and 
employed his leisure in planting and gar- 
dening, and gave little dinners to some 
chosen friends, which included, no doubt, 
fruits, salads, and vegetables of his own 
growing, and trout fresh caught from the 
Hyader that flowed hard by. Everybody 
knows his reply to the envoys sent by 
Maximian to press upon him the resump- 
tion of the reins of government: ‘'If the 
Emperor could see the cabbages which I 
cultivate here with my own hands, he 
would no longer urge me to abandon the 
enjoyment of happiness for the pursuit of 
power.” The story is neatly told by 
Cowley : 
Methinks I see great Diocletian walk 
In the Salonian garden’s noble shade, 

Which by his own imperial hands was made. 

I see him smile, methinks, as he does talk 

With the ambassadors, who come in vain 

To entice him to a throne again. 

If I, my friends (said he), should to you show 

All the delights which in these gardens grow, 

Tis likelier much that you should with me stay 

Than 'tis that you should carry me away; 

And trust me not, my friends, if every day 

I walk not here with more delight 

Than ever, after the most happy sight, 

In triumph to the Capitol I rode, 

To thank the gods, and to be thought myself almost 
a god. 

I shall not dwell upon the luxurious 
feasts of Maxentius, who, as one of the 
most degraded of voluptuaries, is excluded 
by Jalian from the Banquet of the Caesars, 
He was not an artist at the table, but a 
glutton. An effective contrast -was pre- 
sented by his illustrious successor, Constan- 
tine the Great, who, from earliest youth 
to an advanced old age, preserved the vigour 
of his constitution by his rigid temperance. 
In his latest years he fell away, it is true, 
into effeminate habits, and in his new 
Byzantine palace set an ill example by 
the splendour of his entertainments ; bus 
he never degenerated into the vices of 
a Maxentius, 

One of the most remarkable characters 
of antiquity was the Emperor J ulian—the 
last of the great Pagans—the most philo- 
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sophical of princes, a statesman, a general, 
an orator, and a man of letters. No one of 
the rulers of Rome, except Julius Cesar, 
seems to me to offer so interesting a study 
both in his life and his character. But 
here I must consider him only in relation 
to his dinner, on which he set a very low 
value. He was a strict vegetarian, though 
his range of vegetable food was more 
extensive than that of Nebuchadnezzar, 
and, being a staunch believer in vege- 
tarianism, hurled bitter reproaches, in his 
* Misopogon,” at the people of Antioch for 
their love of the flesh-pots. Libanius, 
who often shared his simple repasts, 
remarks that his light and sparing diet 
left his mind and body always free for the 
discharge of the duties he incessantly im- 
posed upon them. While his ministers 
rested the indefatigable Emperor flew from 
one labour to another, and after a hasty 
lunch, retired into his library, until the 
public business which he had appointed for 
the evening called him from his beloved 
books. His “ccena” was even lighter than 
the earlier meal, and the pains of dyspepsia 
never harassed his sound and healthy 
slumbers. 

The historian of the “Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire” describes in his 
stateliest periods the luxurious pomp of 
the Imperial Court at Constantinople under 
Julian’s immediate predecessors. A thou- 
sand cooks, a thousand barbers, a thousand 
cup-bearers were among the multitudinous 
household. The gorgeous palaces erected 
by Constantine and his sons were decorated 
with the most beautiful marbles, and 
enriched with ornaments of massive gold. 
“The most exquisite dainties were pro- 
cured to gratify their pride rather than 
their taste; birds of the most distant 
climates, fish from the most remote seas, 
fruits out of their natural season, winter 
roses, and summer snows.” All this 
luxury was swept away by the austere 
Julian, who cared neither for cooks nor 
cup-bearers, and instead of “enjoying” 
his dinner, regretted that to the calls of 
nature he was compelled to surrender any, 
however few, of the precious minutes, 
Writing to his friend Hermogenes, he ex- 
presses his pleasure at having delivered him- 
self from the voracious jaws of the many- 
headed hydra — vodvxépadov vdpar. But 
there was no necessity for his plunging 
into the other extreme. An Emperor may 
live decently without imitating an anchorite; 
and an Imperial kitchen should never show 
an empty grate. Julian’s austerity be- 





came repulsive when he offered his friends 
nothing better than a dish of herbs or a 
forked radish ; just as it offended against 
the laws of social morality when it made 
him regardless of cleanliness. In the 
‘ Misopogon” he draws a picture of him- 
self which to an impartial eye is 
necessarily displeasing. He seems abso- 
lutely to vaunt the length of his nails and 
the dirtiness of his hands; boasts that 
though the greater part of his body is 
covered with hair, the use of the razor is 
confined to his head; and luxuriates in 
the contemplation of his beard, which, in 
imitation of the Greek philosophers, he wore 
long, thick, and shaggy, but, unlike them, 
let us hope, never cleansed of its insect 
populace. Such is the portrait drawn by 
his own hand. Probably, if drawn by 
another, he would have resented it as 
exaggerated ; and it is right to remember 
that his satire of ‘The Beard-Hater” was 
written as a retaliation on the citizens of 
Antioch for libelling the Emperor in their 
street songs, and is therefore, in part, an 
elaborate irony. 

The Emperor Jovian reversed the eco- 
nomical system of Julian. Once more the 
Imperial kitchens were crowded with 
cooks, and the Imperial epits sgain set in 
motion, On his march to Constantinople { 
he halted at Dadastana. The dinner-table 
was spread with the usual luxury, and 
Jovian dined with even more than his 
usual appetite. Next morning he was 
found dead in his bed, killed, it is thought, 
by a fit of indigestion, occasioned either by 
the quantity of the wine or the quality of the 
mushrooms he had inordinately swallowed. 

In the reign of Valentinian the great 
dinner-giver was Damasus, Bishop or Pope 
of Rome, the profuseness and splendour of 
whose entertainments outvied even the 
sumptuousness of the Imperial table. Thus } 
early had the Roman pontiffs assumed the 
luxurious state of temporal princes, You 
may read in Ammianus the severe censure 
of a Pagan on this excess. On the other 
hand Priscillian, Bishop of Avila, enjoined 
upon his followers a total abstinence from 
animal food ; so that a Priscillianist dinner 
might have made a Damasian dessert. The 
illustrious Ambrose, the great Bishop of 
Milan, was scarcely less austere. 

The second Valentinian profited by the 
example and teaching of Ambrose, and at 
the splendid dinners which he thought it 
his duty as an Emperor to give to his 
friends and courtiers, he practised the self- 
denial and temperance which he considered 
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to be incumbent on him as a Christian. 
This promising youth was strangled by 
order of his too-powerful general, Arbo- 
gastes. 

Here let us consider for a moment the 
luxury of the Roman nobles in these last 
days of the Empire, as it is depicted by 
Ammianus Marcellinus. We shall not 
dwell upon the gorgeous decorations of 
their houses, their robes of silk and purple, 
their trains of servants, their painted and 
gilded galleys, the processions which 
attended them on their journeys, but turn 
to what he says of their dinners as adequate 
proof of their folly. Whenever they cele- 
brate, he says, with profuse and pernicious 
excess, their private banquets, the choice 
of the guests is the subject of anxious 
deliberation. They seldom prefer the 
modest, the sober, and the learned, and 
the nomenclators, who are usually governed 
by motives of interest, dexterously insert 
in the invitations the names of the most 
worthless of mankind. But their most 
familiar and frequent companions are those 
parasites, who practise the usefullest of all 
arts, the art of flattery ; who vehemently 
applaud every word and action of their 
noble patron, gazo with rapture on his 
marble columns and mosaic pavements, and 
eagerly praise the pomp and circumstance 
which he is led to identify with his own 
merits. At their tables the birds, the 
dormice, or the fish, which appear of ex- 
traordinary size, are surveyed with rapt 
attention. Their real weight is accurately 
ascertained by a pair of scales, and while 
the more rational guests grow weary of the 
vain and tiresome repetition, notaries are 
summoned to attest an authentic record of 
each marvellous event. 

Such was the luxurious indolence of the 
Roman nobles when, in 410, Alaric and his 
Goths captured, pillaged, and set fire to 
the Imperial city. 

Theodosius the Younger discountenanced 
these vices. He was temperate almost to 
intemperance in his eating and drinking ; 
his fasts were frequent and severe, and he 
once refused to partake of any food until 
the monk who had imposed the penance 
upon him was induced to recall it. 

A remarkable dinner was that which 
Attila, the great leader of the Huns, gave 
to the ambassadors from this devout ruler 
—Maximin, Vigilius, and the historian 
Priscus, They were stopped on the thresh- 
old till they had made a devout libation 
to the health and prosperity of the con- 
queror, and were then conducted to their 





respective seats in a spacious hall, The 
Royal table and couch, spread with carpets 
and fine linen, was raised in the middle of 
the hall by several steps. On either hand 
were ranged two rows of small tables, each 
accommodating three or four guests; at one 
of these, on the monarch’s left, sat the 
strangers. Attila, receiving from his cup- 
bearer a goblet filled with wine, courteously 
drank to the health of the most distin- 
guished guest, who immediately rose, and 
in the same manner acknowledged the 
Royal compliment. This ceremony was 
performed with each illustrious person 
present, and very tedious it must have. 
been, since it was thrice repeated—as each 
course or service was placed on the tables, 
After the meat had been removed the 
Hans applied themselves to the wine-cup, 
and indulged their love of strong liquors 
long after the ambassadors had retired, 
who, however, did not withdraw until they 
had had an opportunity of observing the 
character of their convivial amusements. 
First, two Scythian bards, standing before 
their sovereign’s couch, recited some verses 
which they had composed in honour of his 
valour and his victories. Next, a Moorish 
and a Scythian buffoon successively excited 
the noisy mirth of the revellers by their 
deformed figure, grotesque attire, antic 
gestures, and ludicrous speeches, which 
they compounded of Latin, Hunnish, and 
Gothic. The hall resounded with peals of 
laughter, but Attila maintained throughout 
a calm and impassive countenance, per- 
mitting himself no relaxation of his 
dignity. 

The third Valentinian, whose crimes 
and tragic fate were put on the stage by 
Beaumont and Fletcher in one of their 
finest dramas, maintained a sumptuous 
table, Avitus, his successor, unwisely 
abandoned for the Imperial diadem the 
pure pleasures of rural life which he en- 
joyed in the safe seclusion of his estates 
near Clermont, spending the morning hours 
in the tennis-court or the library, the 
afternoon on horseback or in social 
recreation. His table was twice served, 
at dinner and supper, with hot meat, 
boiled and roast, and wine. The possession 
of Imperial power developed the latent and 
unsuspected vices of his nature. He in- 
dulged in luxurious banquets, at which he 
insulted by his ribald jests the nobles 
whose wives had been unfortunate enough 
to attract his attention. 

Very different was the behaviour of his 
contemporary, Theodoric the Second, King 
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of the Visigoths. Oa common days, says 
Sidonius, his dinner exactly resembled that 
of a private citizon; but every Saturday 
many honourable guests were invited to his 
table, which, on such occasions, displayed 
the refinement of Greece, the plenty of 
Gaul, the swift order of Italy; public 
magnificence, private assiduity, and R yal 
order. The gold or silver plate was less 
distinguished by its weight and cost, than 
by its brightness and quaintness of work- 
manship ; the taste was gratified without 
the intervention of foreign luxury. The 
sizo and number of the wine-cups were 
regulated by the laws and principles of 
temperance, and serious and instructive 
conversation sped them on their round. 
After dinner, the King usually refreshed 
himself with a few minutes’ slumber. 
When he awoke he called for his chess- 


board, and challenged one of his friends | 


to join him in the game, which he 
was passionately fond of as the image 
of war. 

According to Pxocopius, the Emperor 
Majorian, desiring to ascertain the military 
strength of the Vandals, dyed his hair, and 
in the character of his own ambassador 
repsired to Carthage. He was hospitably 
entertained by King Gonseric, whose 
annoyance may be imagined when he 


‘ afterwards discovered who had been his 


guest. Tha incident is romantic, but most 
writers reject it as apocryphal, It was not 
impossible, but perhaps we may pronounce 
it improbable. 

Count Ricimer, the most powerful among 
the captains of the bands of mercenaries to 
whom, at this time, the defence of Italy 
was entrusted, received in marriage the 
daughter of Anthemins, Emperor of the 
West. The wedding dinner was a miracle 
of luxury ; and all R me gave itself up to 
rejoicings on “the auspicious occasion.” 
Tne streets, the theatres, the places of 
public and private resort were gay with 
hymeneal songs and dances. But discord 
soon arose between the Emperor and his 
powerful son-in-law, who could brook no 
authority over him; and when he found 
Anthemius resolved to be his own master, 
prepared to depose him, and to place on 
the vacant throne a more subservient 
prince. Anthemfus was slain by the 
soldiers ; Ricimer lived, howaver, only forty 
days to enjoy his victory. 

The last of the Emperors of the West 
was the feeble Augustulus, who gladly laid 
down his Imperial crown at the bidding 
of O loacer, the barbarian King of Isaly, in 





exchange for an annuity of six thousand 
pieces of gold. He retired to the celebrated 
villa of Lucullus, in Campania, where he 
gave such noble dinners that all the 
neighbouring patricians esteemed it no 
ordinary privilege to be his guests, and 
thanked their stars for the good fortune 
that had given them an ex-Emperor, with 
a knowledge of the culinary art, for their 
neighbour. 





ALONE. 


I rur1nk that I am never quite alone 
“— that strange night, the mystic night that 
un 
Tranced ’mid her stars to listen, when, mine own, 
Those few short words arose from heart to tongue, 
And as you whispered them life changed to be 
Something rapt, glorified, sublime, to me. 


The soft gloom hung about us like a veil, 
Only the glimmer in the western skies 
Crept in, to show your lips were passion-pale, 
To read the rapture in your half-closed eyes; 
And then those words wers spoken, and the rest 
Was hushed in happy silence on your breast. 


Morning and daylight swept away the dream, 
Life clasped her fetters and resumed her sway, 

Only a soft sweet knowledge, like a gleam, 
Lingered around each hour of all the day ; 

And even the bitter ring of the farewell, 

With gentler note upon the spirit fell. 


And since, my darling, though broad leagues of space 
Are spread between us, though dim, dull, and 


mute 
Is life without the sunshine of thy face, 
Is life without the echo of your foot, 
So all encompassed by your love am I 
That my blank ways are trod contentedly. 


Since in all evil things I feel how you 
Would soothe them—in all happy things I think 
How you would prize them—set to measure true, 
There is no discord in our perfect link ; 
With thought, faith, hope, with life and love your 
own, 
How can your chosen ever feel ‘‘ alone” ? 


ON GOING SLOW. 

THE most obvious of the advantages of 
slow-going generally in life is its safeness. 
There is next to no hazard init. You see 
what is before you considerably ere you 
reach it, and can make your plans or trim 
your wits accordingly. You have none of 
those abrupt calls upon your intellect and 
energies for sudden serious action in un- 
foreseen emergencies which by no means 
suit all of us. You may, in fact, drowse 
through life on these conditions, waking in 
earnest now and then to take in a new 
cargo of activities, smoking the pipe of 
contentment all your days. 

That is, of course, on the assumption 
that, like the majority of Europeans, you 
do not care for strains for their own sake, 
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or even for them regarded speculatively. 
Our Western cousins find no satisfaction 
—if they are to be believed—in our tardy 
Eastern ways. They must tear through 
life, getting a new sensation every hour or 
so. They don’s seem to care that the 
human entity is a thing limited in itself 
and its capacities; what it gains in one 
way it loses in other ways. If you were 
to spend all the years of your life in travel- 
ling hotly from city to city and country to 
country you would inevitably become very 
knowing in certain ways; but it would in 
all probability be a gain in superficies at 
the expense of a loss indepth. You would 
probably become able to compile a truly 
remarkable and almost exhaustive list of 
the good things to eat and drink which 
the world contains; but how about the 
felicitie: of domestic life—-vhat would you 
know about these ? 

It seems likely to come out much the 
same if you look at the matter upon its 
other facets, 

If by galloping through life we could 
extend our days, who would not so gallop ? 
But, in fact, by galloping we are drawing 
bills upon ourselves payable so many years 
after date—and they have to be met. The 
more friction, the more loss by attrition. 
The average country parson, whom all the 
insurance companies are wooing for a client, 
trots through existence in the most hum- 
drum way conceivable. Now and then he 
has a tiff with his bishop or a church- 
warden, now and then he loses a child, 
perhaps twice in twoscore years he pub- 
lishes a volume of sermons which do not 
turn out as well as he expected. He 
goes not out of his way to invite trouble 
to visit him. It seems to him wiser policy 
to stay in his own familiar groove, fencing 
that on both sides against the enemies toa 
man’s peace. And he lives to be two or 
three and eighty, if not a cool fourscore and 
ten. The odds are about three to one that 
upon the whole he may be pronounced a 
happy man, This, too, in spite of living 
at about the rate at which a glacier 
glides, 

The typical American fs .our country 
parson’s antithesis. A‘ twenty he has an 
itch to conquer the world, see all things, 
try all things, be all things, including 
millionaire and President; and at thirty, in 
the course of his mad efforts to fulfil the 
fancifal dreams of twenty, he has used up 
the vitality of a score of years instead of 
but ten. The rate of self-consumption 
does not lessen with him, and so just after 





middle-age he suddenly goes out like a 
volcano which has used up allits fuel. His 
death may make a bit of a hum, but what 
is he the better for that? 

We are told by experts that the quicker 
a train goes up to a certain poiat the more 
security it has, Quiteso, That is, if you 
cin be sure the line is clear; but it happens 
now and again that the line is not clear. 
If, under these circumstances, you would 
just as soon ba in an express at sixty miles 
an hour as ina goods train at ten to fifteen 
miles an hour, you must be complimented 
on your audacity or your neck. 

To keep for a moment to this contrast 
of the trains: which is the better for seeing 
purposes, an express or an ordinary? 
Surely for common eyes the weariness of 
trying to enjoy scenery viewed in a flash 
is an unendurable experience, The ey2s 
themselves soon revolt against the task set 
them, Oa the other hand, in an ordinary 
train, at an ordinary rate of progress, the 
attention is naturally turned to the window, 
Houses, gardens, parks, and meadows have 
time to show themselves in their proper 
relation and in something of their real 
interest. We are engrossed, and the time 
passes pleasantly. 

It is possible to endure even a very slow 
train under these conditions. The other 
day I travelled a distance of about forty- 
five miles, and, with stoppages on the way, 
the journey took rather more than four 
hours. It was not in England, but in 
Denmark, where, in the country at least, 
they live slowly, very slowly. Yet how 
does this journey stand in my mind? 
Well, chiefly in its scenic accompaniment, 
as a strongly-defined landscape of heather 
moorland, with blinking patches of snow 
among the brown tufts, and here and there 
a frozan pool of melted snow in the hollows. 
I shall never forget it. Not much to re- 
member, you may say. Perhaps; but 
then it is something to carry away a true 
impression of any country, and this had 
time to write itself most truthfully in my 
mind; and, moreover, at each stoppage 
we had a fresh relay of apple-chesked J ut- 
land men and women, choke-full of con- 
veraation and hearty exuberance of spirits. 
You would never have supposed, to hear 
them, that they lived in one of the most 
backward and old-fashioned parts of 
Europe. The men combined chat and 
laughter with tobacco, the latter puffed—it 
was not quite the mildest tobacco in the 
world—from huge pipes with china bowls, 
which rested like babies upon their knees. 
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As for the women, they gave their tongues 
no rest. One knows what they talked 
about, Their sisters in all countries have 
the same characteristic. Good humour 
ruled the roost in this lazy train. There 
was no noxious vibration of the cars, no 
latent alarm in any breast; every one 
knew what would happen, and every one 
seemed like a person about to sit down 
with excellent appetite to a dinner of the 
most assured quality. 

Speaking for myself, my recollections of 
 rapides,” when they were really rapid, is 
a dusty and uncomfortable memory. The 
wash or bath that was their corollary was 
generally the pleasantest feature of the 
experience. 

To change the point of argument: which 
morality is likely to be the better—that of 
slow-going in life or that of express-going? 
Can you doubt which? The best human 
virtues are not mushroom growths; they 
are not even the harvest of a year or two. 
They seem to demand of a man that he 
shall himself have something like fixity of 
tenure, Then, and then only, will they 
consent to show their fair frait. 

The man who believes in slow-going 
generally believes in solid-going. What 
he seems to be you may, without inju- 
dicious risk, believe him to be. He takes 
no rash step, for he has the old fashioned 
notion that he is in honour and self-interest 
bound to secure his retreat in case of need. 
Alike in marrying a wife and a business 
transaction, you may rely upon it he is 
giving himself for ali he is worth. There 
is no ace up his sleeve, no mean trick to 
spring upon those who have trusted him. 

Bat can you say anything like as much 
of his opposite? In the very essence of 
the contrast lies this looseness of morals as 
one of the most obstinate of satellites for 
the fast man in life. He trusts to chance 
where the other pins his faith to slow, sure 
labour. What, he asks, does it matter if 
I lose this turn, or even the next turn 
also? “Red must come up some day, and 
then I shall be all right.” He gambles 
with the future, and if he does it in one 
particular, you may depend upon it he 
does it in other particulars also. It isa 
distasteful thing to say, but the man who 
speculates in two or three walks of life, 
flashing up and down them all, cannot be 
deemed inconsistent even if he carries his 
vice with him into his home. He has 
married a wife, let us say. There is risk 
enough in that, heaven knows. “ Just so,” 
whispers our irresponsible galloper through 





life ; ‘but she is pretty, and very agree- 
able to me now, and that’s about enough. 
Who knows what may happen by-and-by ? 
She may continue to be pretty and agree- 
able, or she may.die, and either event will 
find me resigned. There’s plenty of spoil 
in the sea yet, my friend.” 

This is very nauseous, is it not? Yet it 
is not untrue to life. 

Your meteor who coruscates now in one 
line of life and now in another, and seems 
to have no abiding place, may do well and 
settle down at sixty or so into the most 
exemplary of old fogeys. If so, well and 
good. The world wil! then have nothing 
but pleasant things to say about him. 
But until he has dropped his anchor and 
tendered the usual hostages to fortune the 
world will never give him the preference 
as a responsible custodian of its affairs 
over the slow man, whose word is his bond, 
and whose goings and comings are of the 
ordered kind. 

lf this may be said of men with such 
discordant attributes it may be said with 
added force of women with the like dis- 
similarities. I suppose by-and-by we shall 
hear little of the old saying that our 
womenkind are such as we men make 
them. They have stood now on their 
own legs long enough to realise that they 
can, if they wil], play their part quite 
independently of us. They may thus also 
choose whether they will go fast or slow. 

Some there are of them who have 
already chosen the former method of pro- 
gress. It suits them but sadly from the 


masculine point of view; from any other | 


standpoint a man can hardly presume to 
jadge of them. To us it seems something 
of a felony against the scheme of creation 
that the ladies should make the running 
in any of the walks of life that have 
hitherto been considered to be barred to 
them. Still, that is purely a personal 
feeling. If they, dear earnest creatures, 
think they can atiain happiness by these 
or any other roads, in the name of happi- 
ness let them try. To people of certain 
temperaments there is happiness to be 
found even in the realisation that the 
world is full of vanity, and that all, slow- 
coaches and madcaps alike, are graspers at 
the stars. 

Of one thing let the methodical ones 
who stay at home and settle to the work 
nearest their hands feel confident: they 
have just as much chance of true content- 
ment as their brothers who go abroad with 
an exclamation of impatience upon their 
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lips. A single village is a microcosm of life 
as shown in human nature. If you know 
that to the core, the man who has travelled 
in every continent cannot astonish you, 
except with his tales about life’s scenic 
appointments. You would then, ten to one, 
know more of the drama of life than he— 
and that is better than the fittings, be 
these ever so romantic. The man who 
eats his dinner methodically and spends 
an hour over it, may seem a lazy dog to 
the will-o’-the-wisp who rushes his in 
twenty minutes. But the former savours 
each mouthfal ere he lets it go. As for 
the other he is thinking of other things, 
and he gets indigestion for his pains. It 
is much the same in the world at large. 
Your fast-goer is a chronic dyspeptic—he 
sees and tries too much. 





A DRIVE IN ITALY. 


IN TWO PARTS, PART IL 


THe descent from a train at a minor 
station in Italy differs widely from the 
like business in England. The train from 
Rome was filled with travellers - bound 
for Florence or Milan, or even London, 
and there was a look of incredulous sur- 
prise, not unmixed with pity, upon the 
faces of our fellow-travellers when we 
gathered together our belongings and pre- 
pared to leave the carriage at Spello, for 
our journeying by rail had again come to 
an end, and we were about to take to the 
road to see what was to be seen in the 
byways of Umbria and Tuscany where the 
railway, as yet, goeth not. Modest as 
our luggage was, when thrust forth on the 
platform, there seemed to be no means of 
transporting it to the town, which was 
nearly a mile distant, so we decided ulti- 
mately to leave it in deposit and set forth 
alone to see, first, whether a resting-place, 
such as we might care to abide in, might 
be found amongst the houses, more or less 
ramshackle, which were piled up against 
the hill-side and formed the city of Spello, 

Though the roadway leading up to the 
town was less severe than the approach to 
Palestrina, we had a hot sun beating down 
upon us, and the heat cast up from the 
stone pavement made the shade of the 
lofty houses in the almost deserted streets 
very grateful. A short consultation with 
the intelligent boy cicerone, who seems 
indigenous to these little sleepy towns, 
convinced us that we need not seek for 
shelter at Spello that night, It was yet 





forenoon and there were only two churches 
to be visited. 
The pictorial glory of Spello lies in its 
frescoes by Pinturicchio, a glory which will 
soon fade with the fading of the frescoes 
themselves, The cathedral, which con- 
tains the chief of them, is a damp, frouzy, 
ill-savoured church. The rich, harmonious 
colouring of the master, which is still as 
bright. as ever in the series of wall pictures 
descriptive of the career of Pius the S:cond 
in the cathedral library at Siena, is here 
blurred and faded. The grace and charm of 
the drawing still remains, but time and neg- 
lect will soon bagin to ruin the outlines, as 
they have already ruined the colours. It 
is hard to say which is the more wonderful: § 
the wealth of noble works of art in these 
obscure, half ruined little towns, or the 
local apathy which is dooming them to 
destruction. Luckily for posterity, the 
managers of the Arundel Society have had 
these frescoes copied in water-colours, and 
have reproduced them in the admirable 
series of lithographs of old Italian masters. 
The road lies along a level plain at the 
foot of the mountains from Spello to Assisi, 
where we had fixed to stop the night, [ 
There is considerably more life in the 
latter place than in Spello; but this is 
only natural, seeing that a hundred visitors 
repair every year to the shrine of Saint 
Francis, or to see the finest works of 
Giotto, to one who may stop at Spello. 
How greatly the fashion of looking at 
pictures, and the zeal of religious pilgrims, 
has been stimulated by facilities of travel 
may be well illustrated by comparing the 
mental attitude of the contemporary visitor 
to Assisi with that of Goethe at the end 
of last century. He turned out of his way, 
when journeying from Perugia to Rome, 
to visit the Temple of Minerva—a fine 
building of the Augustan age, which is now 
converted into a church. Over this he 
lavishes several pages of sentimental ver- 
biage, but he passed by with contempt the 
barbaric churches built one on the top of 
the other where the saint’s body lay. He | 
waxes enthusiastic over the style and 
proportions of the temple, but he hag no 
word for the pictured stories with which 
Cimabue and Giotto have enriched the 
wonderful churches which every one now 
goes to see. Scott had not yet arisen to 
invest the monk and the crusader with 
the charm of romance, and cultivated 
minds had not lost their horror of the 
barbarism of the Middle Ages. = 
He who would see Assisi aright must | 
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see it in sunlight, and in strong sunlight 
too. The mighty mass of the church of S*. 
Francesco is piled up against the side of 
the hill in the strangest fashion. The 
German architect, who was summoned in 
1228 to erect the monumental church, had 
no experience of his own or written 
treatise to guide him in the construction of 
a church in such asituation. To build the 
central fane was fairly plain sailing ; but 
when he was required to extend bis work 
towards the valley, there was nothing to 
be done but to rear first a huge substruction 
of masonry up to the ievel of the existing 
foundations, upon which the new shrines 
and chapels should rest. As one climbs 
the steep ascent to the town, this vast 
artificial projection, with its symmetrical 
range of shallow arches, forms a most 
striking and picturesque object, and illus- 
trates characteristically the unconquerable 
resolution of the founders in their com- 
memorative work. Next it was found 
necessary to add yet another complete 
church ; and to avoid the enormous labour 
which must have been expended in forming 
further artificial foundations, or in ex- 
cavating the side of the mountain, the 


only other alternative, the architect, whose’ 


name, by the way, was Jacopo di 
Alemannia, boldly built his new church 
on the top of the first one, 

In 1818, during some excavations, the re- 
mains of Saint Francis were discovered in a 
rude stone coffin, and this find was made the 
occasion of a fresh spell of commemorative 
building. Under the floor of the original 
church a sepulchral chapel was constructed 
in the excavation round the tomb of the 
saint, so that now there is to be found at 
Assisi the unique spectacle of three churches 
piled one on the top of the other. 

No sooner were the churches finished 
than the leading artists of Italy were called 
in to decorate them by recording on the 
walls and vaults the story of the life and 
tmiracles of Saint Francis. The visitor will 
probably enter the upper church first, as 
there the light is always good. The pro- 
portions of the fabric are pure and noble, 
Like Milan Cathedral it bears strong traces 
of the northern spirit of its designer ; 
and, like that luxuriant mass of sculp- 
tured marble, seems to have wandered by 
mistake south of the Alps, and drifted 
into somewhat unsympathetic surround- 
ings amongst the Lombardic and Renais- 
sance structures which almost everywhere 
do duty for churches. On the roof are the 
earliest frescoes of the church, and the 





finest extant work of Cimabue. Seen 
from below the crudities and imperfections 
of his drawing are scarcely apparent, and 
the immunity from damp and deposit of 
dust which these frescoes, from their posi- 
tion, have always enjoyed, has preserved 
their colour almost in their original splen- 
dour. Oa the wall below is a series of 
paintings representing scenes in the life of 
Saint Francis, hitherto set down as Giotto’s, 
but now, in these days of destructive 
criticism and renaming, proclaimed to be 
the work of either pupils or followers. 
Perhaps thig latter-day criticism is not far 
from the truth, for there is in the series 
too great a variety of style to allow us to 
accept them, without strong evidence, as 
the work of one hand. But whatever 
band may have produced them, they are 
most interesting and valuable material for 
consideration in studying the growth of 
Italian art. 

Tha paintings of the lower church, which 
can only be well seen in the morning and 
afternoon light on bright days, are un- 
questionably the glory of Assisi. Any one 
with an eye only moderately trained may 
see in*them evidences that Giotto’s spirit 
was keenly appreciative both of the loftiest 
and of the simplest forms of beauty, and 
that his failure to reveal perfectly his 
perceptions arose simply from the fact that 
the technique of pictorial representation 
was £0 rudimentary in those days as to be 
practically non-existent. Men were yet 
tied and bound by the quaint Egyptian 
rules of Byzantine art ; and though Cima- 
bue, Giotto’s master, struggled manfally 
against its numbing inflaence, he was yet 
its slave. The meaning Giotto was yearn- 
ing to express is as manifest in their 
cramped, ungainly forms as is the mean- 
ing of Michael Angelo in the unfinished 
statues he has left, mere rough- hewn 
blocks with the master’s idea struggling, 
as it were, to free itself from the marble 
shroud. In a side chapel there is one 
small picture in which Giotto has given a 
rendering of the oft-repeated theme of the 
Virgin and Child full of character and 
dramatic force. The mother’s face is 
stern, and her forefinger is uplifted in sign 
of rebuke. The child has a look of 
querulous sorrow on his face, as if protest- 
ing against the scolding he is getting. He 
has evidently been a naughty boy, and his 
offence seems to have been his refusal to 
bless Saint Francis, who is standing by. I 
know of no other Italian picture of the 
age which catches so much of the modern 
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spirit. It emphatically tells its own story, 
and on this account, perhaps, has been 
ignored by the critical gentlemen who 
profess to discover significations beyond 
the power of any but the ultra-illuminated 
in the’ Madonnas of Botticelli and 
Leonardo’s ‘“‘ La Gioconda.” 

As one passes through chapel after 
chapel all filled with the work of Giotto, 
one cannot help feeling astonished at the 
marvellous industry of these old mep. And 
it is all work of the same high level. A 
description of the subjects would be merely 
a catalogue, so I must reluctantly pass on 
to the next stage of our journey. At the 
foot of the hill below Assisi stands the 
church of Santa Maria Segli Angeli, a huge 
fabric built over the little chapel in which 
Saint Francis founded his order, A farther 
drive of about three miles brings us to 
Perugia, the bustling, prosperous capital of 
Umbria. Perugia is built upon the slope 
of the Apennines, considerably above the 
Tiber, and sixteen hundred feet above the 
sea, It is one of the healthiest towns of 
Italy, and it contains one of the best hotels, 
kept by Madame Brufani, an Englishwoman, 
who practically entertains all of her com- 
patriots who elect to stop in this delightful 
city. 

a else in Italy are the Etruscan 
walls and gates in so perfect a state. They 
stand almost unbroken, and serve their 
purpose as they did in the days when 
Rome was not. There is a fountain by 
Niccolo Pisano, a bronze statue of Julius 
the Third, and dozens of palaces with lofty 
fronts richly carved in stone. To write of 
art in Perugia would be too long a task. 
One might fill pages with the glories of 
those wonderfal frescoes which Perugino 
painted for the hall of the money-changers 
—is there not just now a flying rumour that 
our own Royal Exchange is to be decorated 
by our leading painters!—of the wonderful 
collection in the Pinacotecs, where one may 
see the work of Bonfigli, Alunno, and 
other masters scarcely known out of 
Perugia, In addition to these sights 
there are one or two minor ones which 
are often missed by the too hasty traveller. 
One is the oratorio of San Bernadino, the 
work of Agostino Dacci, and perhaps the 
finest example of terra cotta in the world ; 
and another is the church of San Pietro, 
which, in addition to some interesting 
works by lesser known painters, contains 
some magnificent wood-carving in the 
stalls of the choir. There are dozens of 
panels, all different and all carved in the 





purest, freest style after the most graceful 
designs, The copying of these panels and 
friezes has had a most salatary effect on 
the revival of wood-carving in Italy. 

We drove early in the morning through 
the Porta Augusta, the grandest of the 
Etruscan gates, on our way to Gubbio, 
The road for some miles lay along the 
valley of the Tiber. The river meanders 
along, here a calm reach like an English 
Midland stream, and then a torrent like a 
Highland burn as to its impetuosity, but 
how unlike a Highland burn as to its 
fish! The banks are everywhere broken 
and varied; with the graceful bridges, 
the lofty towers, and the clumps of 
stone pines, one is reminded at every 
turn of some early landscape of Wilson 
or Turner. Soon we bore eastward, and 
then an outlying ridge of the Apennines 
had to be crossed. At a certain point our 
driver descended from the box; and, 
standing on the wall by the roadside, 
waved his arms and yelled aloud. <A 
figure, a few fields off, moved in semaphore 
wise by way of response, and yelled back 
some reply. Thereupon we slowly re- 
sumed our upward way, and soon the 
reason of the above-mentioned parley was 
made clear. A boy appeared leading a 
pair of snow-white oxen; huge beasts, 
with skins like satin, mild, dark eyes, and 
wide-spreading horns. We had yet, the 
driver assured us, some seven miles of 
ascent, and the aforesaid oxen were to be 
yoked on in front to help us up to the 
summit of the road. They settled to their 
work with a will, and I had a notion that 
they dragged, not only the dead weight of 
the carriage, but the motive power, the 
pair of horses, as well. If they did, I dare 
say it was light work compared with their 
daily task. In any case they did their 
work splendidly, and we were sorry to 
lose their company. The view on all sides 
was 80 lovely, that the deliberate pace of 
the ascent was in no way a detriment, 
As soon as we were on the descent, and our 
friends the oxen plodding back to their 
place at the plough, our driver began to 
lash and shriek at his horses, so we tore 
downhill at a break-neck pace. The 
country around was just as lovely as on 
the other side, but we rushed through it 
too fast really to enjoy it. 

At last a cry from the driver, “ Thero is 
Gubbio, signor,” told us that our journey 
was coming toanend. We looked at the 
blank, sun-baked side of the mountain in 
front, but for some time could see no town, 
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or anything resembling one, At last the 
black rectangular shadows, cast by the 
walls and towers, conveyed to us the im- 
pression that Gubbio really was there. 
The tint of the masonry is exactly the 
same as that of the hills behind, and there 
is scarcely a tree in the place, so it was no 
wonder we failed to distinguish it. Gubbio 
has none of the traces of extreme antiquity 
one finds in Perugia and Cortona. It dates 
indeed from the times of Umbrian inde- 
pendence, but the present town is entirely 
medieval, The pottery of Gubbio ranks 
amongst the rarest of majolica, and it was 
the hope of picking up a stray piece or two 
of this, and of seeing something of the 
work of the local school of painters, which 
attracted us to the place. With regard to 
the firet our hopes were soon destroyed. 
Our landlady, in reply to our enquiries, 
assured us that the last scrap of old work 
had been carried away years ago, and she 
went on to express her wonder that no 
trader had found it worth his while to set 
up a shop for the sale of sham antique 
pottery to satisfy the cravings of insistent 
but not over-experienced travellers like our- 
selves. Remembering how unfailing is the 
supply of bullets and badges at Waterloo, 
and of small blue gods in Egypt, it certainly 
did seem as if the people of Gubbio were 
either very bonest or very unenterprising. 

There are still at work a few potters 
who produce an imitation of the old ware. 
We went to their workshops, but we 
knocked in vain. They were either asleep, 
or feasting, or on a journey. Anyhow, 
they were not to be seen by chance 
customers like ourselves, so we were un- 
able to take away even a bit of the modern 
ware of Gubbio. 

We fared no better with regard to our 
hunt for the old masters of the Gubbian 
school. Art lovers seemed to be as rare as 
china buyers in Gabbio, A long climb 
through the steep lanes under a blazing 
sun brought us to the door of the cathedral, 
where the best pictures—those of the 
Nellis and Nucci—are ; but, alas! it was 
fast shut. Application at the house of the 
j sacristan revealed to us that he had gone 
| to see the bishop, and had taken the key 
with him, so there was nothing to be done 
but to post off in search of him. 

Arrived at the bishop’s house, we found 
that nothing was known as to the where- 
abouts of the owner thereof, nor of 
the sacristan, nor his bunch of keys. 
Perhaps, the housekeeper suggested, if we 
} were to make the ascent to the cathedral 





again we might find it open by this time ; 
but we were too weary to attempt this. 
In the town hall there were several interest- 
ing rooms; indeed, the great sight of 
Gubbio is housed within these walls. There 
are the celebrated Eugubian tablets, seven 
thin plates of bronze discovered in 1444 in 
the ruins of the ancient theatre. From 
the fact that they are partially written in 
the Umbrian dialect, partially in Latin, and 
partially in Etruscan, many attempts have 
been made to find, through their aid, the 
key to the mystery of the last-named 
language; but the same subject is not 
treated of in the three tongues, as in the 
case of the Rosetta Stone, s0 no progress 
has been made, 

We wound up our stay at Gubbio with 
an excellent dinner at the comfortable inn, 
and afterwards continued our journey to 
Citta di Castello. We had a delightful 
day, and our disappointments, if they 
rankled a little at the time, after all gave 
us an excuse for visiting Gubbio again at 
some future season. 

From Gubbio the road descends to the 
valley of the Tiber which is reached at 
Fratta, and runs along it to Citta di Cas- 
tello. This town stands away from the 
mountains on a level plain girt by its 
medieval walls and towers. The moon 
was shining brightly when we arrived, and 
the tall white walls of the houses and the 
black shadows cast everywhere gave a 
ghostly air to the place, which was not 
dispelled when we entered our quarters 
for the night. The hotel, like so many 
others in Italy, had once seen better days 
as a palace. The Vitelli, the great family 
that dominated the place in the fifteenth 
century, must have been somewhat over- 
housed, for, in addition to the one to 
which we repaired, they had four or five 
others in the town. To enter our inn we 
had to climb a steep stone staircase from 
the street up to an enormous stone-flagged 
hall, where we were received by a most 
courteous chambermaid; but even the 
charm of her manner, set forth as it was 
by the light of a very dim candle, could 
not dispel the somewhat uncanny impres- 
sion which had first taken us. She led 
the way along a passage into another vast 
apartment, then down another long passage 
into another room, then at the end of a 
third passage we found our quarters for 
the night, and very comfortable ones they 
were. 

Our first visit in the morning was to 
an annexe of the palace, now in a piteous 
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state of disrepair and uséd as a store for 
oak bark and firewood. The roof of the 
principal staircase is painted in lovely 
arabesques and medallions, and round the 
frieze of the great apartment above is a 
series of frescoes representing some military 
operations, out of which, no doubt, the 
Vitelli of the time issued as a victor. No- 
where in this land of fallen magnificence 
had the sense of ruin seemed so vivid as 
in this forlorn chamber. The work of the 
picture-seeker in Citta di Castello has been 
made easier of late by the collection of the 
best pictures from the scattered churches 
into the municipal gallery, formerly one of 
those monasteries with which the town 
was as much overdone as with palaces. 
Only one church, San Domenico, contains 
anything of interest, a fine fresco by 
Christofero Gherardi, and an altar, now 
void and desolate, over which formerly 
hung the Crucifixion, by Raphael, which 
was sold last summer at Christie’s in the 
Dudley sale, 

The municipal gallery contains the first 
known work of Raphael, a processional 
banner representing the creation of Eve. 
It was formerly used as a curtain, and has 
suffered irreparable damage, being now 
little more than a bit of discoloured 
canvas, Many of the finest works, which 
adorned the palaces of the nobles in the 
prosperous days of the town, have followed 
the Raphael into foreign lands; but there 
are still some grand pictures by Luca 
Signorelli, Filippo Lippi, and Raphael! del 
Colle, in the municipal gallery, and in the 
Mancini and Bufalini palaces. 

A short drive through a fertile, well- 
cultivated plain brought us to Borgo san 
Sepolcro, a town much smaller, but at the 
same time more illustrious in the annals 
of art; for there was born Piero della 
Francesca, the teacher of the mighty 
Signorelli, and himself a painter of the 
rarest power and keenest insight. At 
home we have some fine work of his— 
the Nativity and the portrait of Isotta da 
Rimini in the National Gallery; but it is 
only in San Sepolcro and Arezzo that one 
can judge how great a man he was. In 
the communal chamber at the former 
place is his fresco of the Resurrection, 
certainly one of the most fascinating and 
awe-inspiring pictures in the world. Mr. 
J. A. Symonds has described it in words 
which for truth and eloquence cannot be 
matched, so I will venture to give them 
here : 

‘Those who have once seen his fresco 





of the Resurrection in Borgo san Sepolcro 
will never forget the deep impression of 
solitude and aloofness from all earthly 
things produced by it. It is not so much 
the admirable grouping and masterly draw- 
ing of the four sleeping soldiers, or even the 
majestic type of the Christ emergent with- 
out effort from the grave, as the communi- 
cation of a mood felt by the painter, and 
instilled into our souls, that makes this by 
far the grandest, most poetic, and moat 
awe-inspiring picture of the Resurrection. 
The landscape is simple and severe, with 
the cold light upon it of the dawn before 
the sun is risen. The drapery of the 
ascending Christ is tinged with auroral 
colours, like the earliest clouds of morning, 
and his level eyas, with the mystery of the 
slumber of the grave still upon them, seem 
gazing far beyond our scope of vision into 
the region of the eternal and illimitable.” 

I should not like to take up my abode at 
Borgo san Sepolcro, even were I assured 
of a perpetual seat in the town council, with 
the opportunity of turning my eyes, when- 
ever I might be weary of the details of 
municipal business, up to Piero’s wonderful 
creation. Piero is very fond of putting 
rose wreaths on the heads of his angels 
and youths, and here also he has crowned 
the head of Christ with roses, in reference 
perhaps to the legend that the crown of 
thorns blossomed when it was pressed down 
upon His brow. 

The inn at San Sepolcro was one of the 
most comfortable and unconventional we 
stopped at. A fat landlord and landlady, 
a fat cook and waiter, came out to meet us, 
and others of the staff peeped in now and 
then by turns to get a glance at us, for 
English do not come every day. Of course 
we were the only guests, and here, as at 
other places, we speculated in vain to 
determine where the demand could come 
from which kept such houses of entertain- 
ment going ; all that one can want on the 
score of clean, comfortable beds, and 
excellent food and wine, and reasonable 
charges. Very soon the rumour that 
English folk were in the town spread 
abroad, and divers vendors of articles of 
antiquity grouped themselves about the 
passages and staircase. These the waiter 
treated with the loftiest contempt. 

“There are some more people with 
cracked jugs and bits of painted wood, 
signor,” he said as he entered. And when 
I exhibited to him a rather nice Monte- 
lupo dish I had bought, and besought his 
admiration for it, the only eulogy I could 
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extract from him was, “ Yes, it would bea 
nice dish—if it were full of macaroni.” 
Half the townspeople were assembled in 
front of the hotel to see us start the next 
morning, The citizens, who had our francs 
in exchange for their bits of mejolica, and 
all their friends and relations, and the, 
gentleman who tried hard, but unsuccess- 
fully, to sell us a genuine Raphael del Colle, 
waved a good-bye to us as to old friends. 
We drove over the mountains by a pass 
fifteen hundred feet high to Arezzo, 
through richly-wooded valleys. Arezzo 
is a town which contains enough objects 
of artistic and historical interest for an 
article by itself, so here I must conclude, 
It is also on the main line of railway, 
and we took leave of our carriage, having 
spent ten days in the byways, delightful 
enough to make us resolve that we would 
start driving again should we ever return 
to Italy. And who visits this fair land 
in the right epirit and does not wish to 
return? Were there ever truer words 
written than these of Browning’s 3— 


And we slope to Italy at last 
And youth, by green degrees. 





AN ]RISH JUDICIAL JOKER, 


THE historic building called the ‘ Four 
Courts” is at present pointed out with 
just pride by the Dublin jarvey as one of 


the sights of the Irish metropolis. But 
the outside of the building is now more 
attractive than the interior. The stranger 
is not pressed to enter; and if he does 
enter while the Court is sitting, he will 
find himself in a peaceful atmosphere, 
where a grave Judge presides, and 
painfully solemn barristers discuss, and 
orderly spectators listen with due decorum, 

But it was not always thus. In the 
early part of the present century the 
Court of Common Pleas furnished the 
good citizens of Dablin with even better 
amusement than the Theatre Royal. As 
soon as the Court opened, the waiting 
crowd streamed in from the spacious hall ; 
the air soon became hot and stifling ; and 
frequent bursts of merriment floated out 
through the open door. Bluff Harry 
Grady was there, teasing and brow-beating 
the witnesses, and horrifying that dainty 
and fastidious advocate, Tom Gould, by 
his vulgarity, real or assumed. The 
applause of the spectators at Harry’s hits 
was genuine and enthusiastic. Curran 
would saunter in, and add to the merri- 





ment by his exquisite drollery, while 
Leonard McNally limped up the floor 
after him. The polished Bush and the 
eloquent Plunket might frequently be 
seep, besides a score or so of other 
barristers more or less famous, all eager 
to contribute a “ bon mot” tothe common 
stock. 

And what about the Judge? No doubt 
he would preserve a proper gravity amid 
all this fun and laughter? Not a bit of 
it. The presiding Judge—Chief Justice of 
the Common Pleas, no less—was the 
merriest wag of them all, Short and 
pursy of persor, and rubicund of visage, 
with little, grey, twinkling, laughing eyes, 
he sat on the bench revelling in the 
hilarity that was going on around him, 
and adding fresh food for mirth by his 
quips and cranks and oddities. ‘' There 
he sat,” says Phillips, “in all his glory, 
puffing and punning and panting, till 
his ruddy countenance glowed like a 
fall moon. At last, grilled beyond 
all endurance, off went the gown, and 
round went the wig till its tails, reversed, 
dangled from his forehead.” 

No wonder that a reverend archdeacon 
excused himself from visiting the Court 
of Common Pleas, on the ground that his 
profession did not allow him to frequent 
theatres. 


' The story of the Lord Chief Justice who 
presided over this singular Court throws a 
curious and even lurid light on the state of 
Irish society about the time of the Union, 
John Toler was born at Beechwood, in the 
county of Tipperary, in 1745. He was 
the second son of a Tipperary squire. This 
worthy man, when he lay a-dying, called 
his two sons to his bedside, and addressing 
the younger, gaid : 

“The estate must go to your elder 
brother—all I can afford to give you is 
fifty pounds and these "—drawing from 
beneath his pillow a pair of handsome 
silver-mounted pistols. ‘‘Now, Jack, be 
always ready to keep up the credit of the 
family and the honour of an Irish gentle- 
man,” 

Tipperary is a fighting county. As the 
lamented Thomas Davis sings: 

Let Britain boast her British hosts, 
About them all right little care we, 


Nor British seas, nor British coasts 
Can match the man of Tipperary ! 


Tall is his form, his heart is warm, 
His spirit light as any fairy ; 

His wrath is fearful as the storm 
That sweeps the hills of Tipperary ! 
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In Squire Toler’s hands the family 
pistols had not been allowed to rust; and 
Jack never forgot his father’s dying behest. 
In after life it used to be his favourite 
boast that he began the world “ with fifty 
pounds and a pair of hair triggers.” 

Jack’s choice of a profession was strictly 
limited. He had not’ enough money for 
the army ; a Tipperary fire-eater, even in 
those lax times, was hardly a fit candidate 
for the Church; and medicine had few 
attractions for a man of his mettle. Law 
only was left. To Law, therefore, Jack 
applied himself with the usual diligence of 
an Irish student; and in due course he 
was called to the Bar. 

He now began the world in real earnest. 
His qualifications were not such as are 
likely to ensure success at the present day. 
In spite of his Tipperary origin, he was 
neither tall nor handsome. Neither, for 
that matter, was Curran; but then, 
Curran possessed the luminous eye of 
genius, which Toler lacked. Moreover, 
Toler had neither law nor learning, cared 
nothing for dignity, and made no pretence 
to eloquence. On the other hand, he 
possessed some qualities that stood him in 
good stead in those riotous, drinking, 
duelling times. He had a face of brass, a 
will of iron, and a conscience of india- 
rubber ; his temper was imperturbable, his 
knowledge of the world thorough ; and his 
reckless courage was admired even in a 
land whose sons are among the bravest of 
the brave. 

Thus eqvipped, Toler literally fought 
his way to distinction, pushing aside men 
of far greater ability and learning. Law 
was then largely subservient to politics, 
Toler soon entered the Irish Parliament, 
where he naturally attached himeelf to the 
Government party, from which he had 
most to gain. He was not a brilliant 
orator, but he did a good deal of “ slashing ” 
for his party, and poured torrents of slush 
upon his opponents. As a specimen of 
his virulence, take the following brief 
extract from an onslaught on Mr. George 
Ponsonby : 

“ Had I heard a man out of doors using 
such language as that by. which the 
honourable gentleman has violated the 
decorum of Parliament, I would have 
seized the ruffian by the throat, and 
dragged him to the dust.” 

Ponsonby was a man of talent and 
respectability, who afterwards rose to the 
highest distinction in public life. On this 
occasion he had the rare magnanimity to 





ignore the provocation to fight so rudely 
offered. 

Barrington, however, was more hot- 
headed or thin-skinned. In reply to an 
attack of Toler, he said: ‘“ The honourable 
Member has a hand for every map, and a 
heart for nobody.” 

Toler instantly took fire, and the pair 
immediately made their exit to arrange a 
duel. Buta ludicrous incident followed. 
The Speaker despatched the Serjeant-at- 
Arms after the would-be combatants. Toler 
was caught by the skirts of his coat ina 
door, and the messengers laid hold of him 
just as the skirts were torn completely 
off. Barrington was overtaken in the 
street, brought back on a man’s shoulders, 
and thrown down on the floor of the 
House like a sack of coals. It was a 
ridiculous situation ; Curran increased the 
ridicule by a few comical remarks; and 
the affair ended by the two legislators 
promising before the Speaker that they 
would be good boys in future. Such were 
the men who governed Ireland ! 

The Members of the Irish House of 
Commons were never slow to indulge in 
personalities, Even Grattan and Flood 
frequently broke out into bitter vituperation, 
and the rank and file were only humble 
imitators of these illustrious orators, but 
somewhat irascible men. Sir Boyle Roche, 
however, generally threw oil on the troubled 
waters by his harmless pleasantry and 
inimitable bulls. The present generation 
of Irish Members, who sometimes make 
things lively in St. Stephen’s, are not alto- 
gether exempt from the failings of their 
predecessors ; but, alas! there is now no 
Sir Boyle Roche among them. Cvlonel 
Saunderson, indeed, is a great joker 
entirely, but his jokes, uulike those of the 
worthy Baronet, carry a sting in their tail. 
Fortunately the days of the “duello” are 
over, and the result of a stormy debate is 
no longer a meeting in “ The Five Acres ” 
at six o'clock in the morning. 

While practising at the Bar Toler be- 
came a master of repartee. He acquired 
facility by constant practice, as he never 
lost an opportunity of firing off a joke, 
good, bad, or indifferent. When Lord 
Redesdale, a dull Sassenach, was made 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland, he gave a 
dinner to the Irish Bar, whose members he 
had heard were extremely witty. Being 
totally guiltless of wit himself, he deter- 
mined to be at least entertaining. Ac- 
cordingly he related some of his best Bar 
stories, which, however, were not up to 
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extract from him was, “ Yes, it would bea 
nice dish—if it were full of macaroni.” 
Half the townspeople were assembled in 
front of the hotel to see us start the next 
morning, The citizens, who had our francs 
in exchange for their bits of mejolica, and 
all their friends and relations, and the, 
gentleman who tried hard, but unsuccess- 
fully, to sell us a genuine Raphael del Colle, 
waved a good-bye to us as to old friends. 
We drove over th: mountains by a pass 
fifteen hundred feet high to Arezzo, 
through richly-wooded valleys. Arezzo 
is a town which contains enough objects 
of artistic and historical interest for an 
article by itself, so here I must conclude, 
It is also on the main line of railway, 
and we took leave of our carriage, having 
spent ten days in the byways, delightful 
enough to make us resolve that we would 
start driving again should we ever return 
to Italy. And who visits this fair land 
in the right spirit and does not wish to 
return? Were there ever truer words 
written than these of Browning’s 1— 


And we slope to Italy at last 
And youth, by green degrees. 





AN IRISH JUDICIAL JOKER, 


THE historic building called the “ Four 
Courts” is at present pointed out with 
just pride by the Dublin jarvey as one of 
the sights of the Irish metropolis. But 
the outside of the building is now more 
attractive than the interior. The stranger 
is not pressed to enter; and if he does 
enter while the Court is sitting, he will 
find himself in a peaceful atmosphere, 
where a grave Judge presides, and 
painfully solemn barristers discuss, and 
orderly spectators listen with due decorum, 

But it was not always thus. In the 
early part of the present century the 
Court of Common Pleas furnished the 
good citizens of Dablin with even better 
amusement than the Theatre Royal. As 
soon as the Court opened, the waiting 
crowd streamed in from the spacious hall ; 
the air soon became hot and stifling ; and 
frequent bursts of merriment floated out 
through the open door. Bluff Harry 
Grady was there, teasing and brow-beating 
the witnesses, and horrifying that dainty 
and fastidious advocate, Tom Gould, by 
his vulgarity, real or assumed. The 
applause of the spectators at Harry’s hits 
was genuine and enthusiastic. Curran 
would saunter in, and add to the merri- 





ment by his exquisite drollery, while 
Leonard McNally limped up the floor 
after him. The polished Bush and the 
eloquent Plunket might frequently be 
seep, besides a score or so of other 
barristers more or less famous, all eager 
to contribute a “ bon mot” tothe common 
stock. 

And what about the Judge? No doubt 
he would preserve a proper gravity amid 
all this fun and laughter? Not a bit of 
it. The presiding Judge—Chief Justice of 
the Common Pleas, no less—was the 
merriest wag of them all, Short and 
pursy of persor, and rubicund of visage, 
with little, grey, twinkling, laughing eyes, 
he sat on the bench revelling in the 
hilarity that was going on around him, 
and adding fresh food for mirth by his 
quips and cranks and oddities. ‘' There 
he sat,” says Phillips, “in all his glory, 
puffing and punning and panting, till 
his ruddy countenance glowed like a 
fall moon. At last, grilled beyond 
all endurance, off went the gown, and 
round went the wig till its tails, reversed, 
dangled from his forehead.” 

No wonder that a reverend archdeacon 
excused himself from visiting the Court 
of Common Pleas, on the ground that his 
profession did not allow him to frequent 
theatres. 


' The story of the Lord Chief Justice who 
presided over this singular Court throws a 
curious and even lurid light on the state of 
Irish society about the time of the Union. 


‘John Toler was born at Beechwood, in the 


county of Tipperary, in 1745. He was 
the second son of a Tipperary squire. This 
worthy man, when he lay a-dying, called 
his two sons to his bedside, and addressing 
the younger, eaid : 

“The estate must go to your elder 
brother—all I can afford to give you is 
fifty pounds and these "—drawing from 
beneath his pillow a pair of handsome 
silver-mounted pistols. ‘‘Now, Jack, be 
always ready to keep up the credit of the 
family and the honour of an Irish gentle- 
man,” 


Tipperary is a fighting county. As the 
lamented Thomas Davis sings: 


Let Britain boast her British hosts, 
About them all right little care we, 

Nor British seas, nor British coasts 
Can match the man of Tipperary ! 


Tall is his form, his heart is warm, 
His spirit light as any fairy ; 

His wrath is fearful as the storm 
That sweeps the hills of Tipperary ! 
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In Squire Toler’s hands the family 
pistols had not been allowed to rust; and 
Jack never forgot his father’s dying behest. 
In after life it used to be his favourite 
boast that he began the world “ with fifty 
pounds and a pair of hair triggers.” 

Jack’s choice of a profession was strictly 
limited. He had not enough money for 
the army ; a Tipperary fire-eater, even in 
those lax times, was hardly a fit candidate 
for the Church; and medicine had few 
attractions for a man of his mettle. Law 
only was left. To Law, therefore, Jack 
applied himself with the usual diligence of 
an Irish student; and in due course he 
was called to the Bar. 

He now began the world in real earnest. 
His qualifications were not such as are 
likely to ensure success at the present day. 
In spite of his Tipperary origin, he was 
neither tall nor handsome. Neither, for 
that matter, was Curran; but then, 
Curran possessed the luminous eye of 
genius, which Toler lacked. Moreover, 
Toler had neither law nor learning, cared 
nothing for dignity, and made no pretence 
to eloquence. On the other hand, he 
possessed some qualities that stood him in 
good stead in those riotous, drinking, 
duelling times. He had a face of brass, a 
will of iron, and a conscience of india- 
rubber ; his temper was imperturbable, his 
knowledge of the world thorough ; and his 
reckless courage was admired even in a 
land whose sons are among the bravest of 
the brave. 

Thus equipped, Toler literally fought 
his way to distinction, pushing aside men 
of far greater ability and learning. Law 
was then largely subservient to politics. 
Toler soon entered the Irish Parliament, 
where he naturally attached himeelf to the 
Government party, from which he had 
most to gain. He was not a brilliant 
orator, but he did a good deal of “ slashing ” 
for his party, and poured torrents of slush 
upon his opponents. As a specimen of 
his virulence, take the following brief 
extract from an onslaught on Mr. George 
Ponsonby : 

“ Had I heard a man out of doors using 
such language as that by which the 
honourable gentleman has violated the 
decorum of Parliament, I would have 
seized the ruffian by the throat, and 
dragged him to the dust.” 

Ponsonby was a man of talent and 
respectability, who afterwards rose to the 
highest distinction in public life. On this 
occasion he had the rare magnanimity to 





ignore the provocation to fight so rudely 
offered. 

Barrington, however, was more hot- 
headed or thin-skinned. In reply to an 
attack of Toler, he said: ‘The honourable 
Member has a hand for every map, and a 
heart for nobody.” 

Toler instantly took fire, and the pair 
immediately made their exit to arrange a 
duel. But a ludicrous incident followed. 
The Speaker despatched the Serjeant-at- 
Arms after the would-be combatants, Toler 
was caught by the skirts of his coat ina 
door, and the messengers laid hold of him 
just as the skirts were torn completely 
off. Barrington was overtaken in the 
street, brought back on a man’s shoulders, 
and thrown down on the floor of the 
House like a sack of coals. It was a 
ridiculous situation ; Curran increased the 
ridicule by a few comical remarks; and 
the affair ended by the two legislators 
promising before the Speaker that they 
would be good boys in future. Such were 
the men who governed Ireland ! 

The Members of the Irish House of 
Commons were never slow to indulge in 
personalities. Even Grattan and Flood 
frequently broke out into bitter vituperation, 
and the rank and file were only humble 
imitators of these illustrious orators, but 
somewhat irascible men. Sir Boyle Roche, 
however, generally threw oil on the troubled 
waters by his harmless pleasantry and 
inimitable bulls. The present generation 
of Irish Members, who sometimes make 
things lively in St. Stephen’s, are not alto- 
gether exempt from the failings of their 
predecessors ; but, alas! there is now no 
Sir Boyle Roche among them. Colonel 
Saunderson, indeed, is a great joker 
entirely, but his jokes, unlike those of the 
worthy Baronet, carry a sting in their tail. 
Fortunately the days of the “duello” are 
over, and the result of a stormy debate is 
no longer a meeting in ‘ The Five Acres ” 
at six o'clock in the morning. 

While practising at the Bar Toler be- 
came a master of repartee. He acquired 
facility by constant practice, as he never 
lost an opportunity of firing off a joke, 
good, bad, or indifferent. When Lord 
Redesdale, a dull Sassenach, was made 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland, he gave a 
dinner to the Irish Bar, whose members he 
had heard were extremely witty. Being 
totally guiltless of wit himself, he deter- 
mined to be at least entertaining. Ac- 
cordingly he related some of his best Bar 
stories, which, however, were not up to 
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the high standard of his audience. At 
length skating became a subject of con- 
versation, and his lordship said that in his 
boyhood all danger was avoided, for before 
they began to skate they always put blown 
bladders under their arms, so if the ice 
happened to break they were buoyant and 
saved. 

“ Ay, my lord,” said Toler, “that’s what 
we call blather-am-skate in Ireland.” 

Sir Jonah Barrington, who tells the 
story, neively observes that Lord Redes- 
dale could not understand this sort of thing 
at all, According to Sir Jonah, the Earl 
was a well-meaning sort of person, but his 
intellect was not sufficiently fine to ap- 
preciate the subtleties of Irish humour. 
The rollicking Hibernian barristers natu- 
rally looked with contemptuous pity upon a 
nobleman who had been accustomed ‘only 
to the staid proprieties of English life, and 
who could not understand the riotous ways 
and riotous language of Dublin society, 

Toler was made Solicitor-General in 
1789, and Attorney-General in 1797. 
The hair triggers had served him well. 
He had fought several duels, including one 
with the famous “Fighting Fitzgerald,” 
whose exploits are so charmingly narrated 


} by Mr. Froude. At this time Irish society 


was in a state of seething discontent. 
Amid the political and social ferment 
curious characters came to the surface, and 


j among them was one Napper Tandy, a 


notorious demagogue and leader of the 
United Irishmen. Toler now saw his 
chance. To use the language of Trathful 
James, “he went for that heathen Chinee,” 
He did not hit Napper, but he frightened 
that noble patriot, which to the Govern- 
ment was equally satisfactory. 

Having thus done the State some 
service by abusing, shooting, or frightening 


} the patriotic party, the Attorney-General 


lost no time in bringing forward his claims 


} for preferment. As a fitting reward for 
} his exertions it was proposed to make him 


Chief Justice; buat Lord Clare, who 
possessed some public spirit—as even his 
bitterest enemies admitted—warmly pro- 
tested. 

“Make him a Chief Justice!” said he, 
with natural indignation. “Ohno! If he 
must mount the bench make him a bishop, 
or an archbishop—or anything but a Chief 
Justice |” 

But votes were valuable ; the Govern- 
ment feared to make an enemy of their 
redoubtable Attorney ; and the hair triggers 
carried the day. 





It might have been expected that on his 
elevation to the comparative ease and 
obscurity of the. judicial bench, the Chief 
Justice of Ireland would adopt the grave, 
dignified, and impartial manner becoming 
his high office. But the leopard cannot 
change his spots, nor the Ethiopian his 
skin, Lord Norbury was still John Toler. 
The hair triggers remained to the fore, 
When any one ventured to question his 
patriotism in supporting the Act of Union, 
he would say : 

‘‘Name any hour before my Court 
opens.” 

Yet his temper was not easily ruffled, 
even upon the subject of the Union. 
On being charged by a lady with selling 
his country, he replied : 1 

“Certainly, madam, I have sold my 
country. It was lucky for me I had a 
country to sel], I wish I had another.” 

His Court was the most extraordinary 
in the kingdom. Puffiag out his cheeks 
at the end of every sentence, the Judge 
sat punning and perspiring, firing off his 
jokes right, left, and centre; the Bar caught 
the contagion and carried on the fun ; the 
spectators applauded with truly Irish 


enthusiasm ; the very prisoners could not | 


help laughing, and altogether there was a 
terrible din. On one occasion a witness 
was asked his business. 

“T keep aracket court,” was the answer. 

“So do I! So do I!” instantly ex- 
claimed Lord Norbury, amid general 
laughter. 

There was a daily visitor to the Court 
of Common Pleas who largely contributed 
to the fan. This was a gentleman who 
laboured under the hallucination that he 
was the real Lord Norbury, the Chief 
Justice being nothing but an impostor. 
The Judge endured his rival’s antics with 
great good humour, until the latter at- 
tempted to take possession of the bench, 
when the order would be given: “ Jackson, 
turn Lord Norbury out of Court!” And 
the intruder was forthwith ejected, to 
reappear next day as aggressive as ever. 

Panning and joking had become part of 
Toler's being. He looked at everything 
from a ludicrous standpoint, 

Walking to Court one morning he saw 
a crowd on the quay. 

“ What's all this about ?” he demanded. 

Somebody replied: “A tailor has been 
trying to drown himself.” 

“What a fool,” exclaimed Norbury, 
to leave his hot goose for a cold duck!” 

He liked clients to come to his Court, 
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and would not discourage them by “ non- 
suiting.” Pressed by a barrister named 
Wallace to nonsuit a plaintiff, he decided 
to let the case go to the jury. 

“TI do believe,” cried the disappointed 
counsel, “ your lordship has not the courage 
to nonsuit.” 

‘You say, Mr. Wallace,” returned the 
heir of the hair triggers, ‘‘ you don’t think 
I’d have courage to nonsuit, I tell you 
I have courage to shoot and courage to 
nonshoot, but I’ll not nonshoot for you.” 

In Ireland “suit” is often pronounced 
“shoot,” especially among the lower 
orders. 

Wallace was afterwards horsewhipped by 
Major Macnamara, near Nelson’s Pillar 
in Sackville Street. He applied for a 
criminal information against the Major. 

“Certainly he shall have it,” said Lord 
Norbury; “the Court is bound to protect 
any one who has bled under the gallant 
Nelson.” 

Yet Norbury was not a true humorist, 
for he lacked the power of sympathy. 
Careless of his own life, he valued neither 
the lives nor the feelings of others. In 
fact he had the reputation of being “‘a 


} hanging Judge.” Dining once in the com- 


pany of Curran, he said : 
“That beef appears tough. Has it been 
hung?” , 

“No, my lord,” was the ready and apt 
reply, “‘ you have not tried it.” 

During the conduct of a case, Harry 
Grady was annoyed by some remarks of 
the Chief Justice, and took his revenge 
thus : 

“The incident which has just occurred 
reminds me, my lord, of a judge I once 
heard of who was never known to weep 
but once, and that was in a theatre.” 

“' Deep tragedy, I suppose, Mr. Grady ?” 

“No, indeed, my lord. It was at the 
‘Beggar’s Opera,’ when Macheath . was 
reprieved |” 

The insinuation told, for everybody felt 
that Norbury was the man. 

Once travelling with John Parsons they 
passed a gibbet—not an infrequent sight 
in those days when rebels were hung by 
the score. 

“ Parsons,” said Norbury, with a chuckle, 
pointing to the gibbet, where would you 
be now if every man had his due?” 

“Alone in my carriage,” was Parsone’s 
significant reply. 

As to the Chief Justice’s hospitality, 
Phillips tells a capital story, which also 
illustrates his readiness of resource. Ireland 





is the most hospitable country in the world; 
and Lord Norbury was the most hospitable 
of mep. His invitations were numerous 
and cordial; but they were always to his 
country seat, because, ill-natured persons 
said, his town house was inconveniently 
near, Be that as it may, an honest old 
couple accepted in good faith his lordship’s 
pressing invitation to spend a week with 
him at Cabra, and took a considerable 
quantity of baggage with them. The 
generous host grasped the situation at once 
when he saw the lady’s maid, the imperial, 
and the array of boxes. Rushing forward, 
he took the old people by the hand most 
affectionately. 

“‘ My kind friends—my dear old friends 
—this is so very like you. I am delighted 
to see you. Now, no excuses—not a word 
—not a word, I must positively insist on 
—your staying to dinner.” 

A gentleman came to him for a subscrip- 
tion of a shilling to help in paying the 
funeral expenses of a poor attorney. 

“What!” said Norbury, ‘“‘only a shilling 
to bury an attorney? There's a guinea ; 
go and bury a score of them!” 

It is to be feared that this retort has 
been fathered on the wrong man. Though 
his lordship did not love attorneys, he 
loved his guineas too well to part with 
them so easily. 

His judgements and addresses to the jury 
were usually an odd mixture of law, levity, 
and nonsense. His knowledge of law was 
very superficial, and he had a supreme 
contempt for legal arguments except when 
they afforded an opening for a witticism. 
Once, after listening a whole day to very 
learned and ingenious pleading, he thus 
concluded his ‘‘ judgement ” : 

“‘T must say, in conclusion, that counsel 
have done their duty. They are not merely 
all good, but they are all best. I can make 
no distinction. However, as to their cases, 
and their crotchets, and their quiddities, 
and their knotty points, they are every one 
of them—like a hare in Tipperary—to be 
found in fern (Fearne).” 

On another occasion his address was 
interrupted by the braying of an ass, 
Unaware of the nature of the interruption, 
he stopped and asked : 

* What noise is that ?” 

** Merely the echo of the court, my lord,” 
was Curran’s sarcastic reply. 

Towards the close of Lord Norbury’s 
career the burly figure of Dan O’Connell 
was coming to the front in Irish politics, 
Dan did not like the Chief Justice, and the 
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Chief Justice was not passionately fond of | a century, had played a prominent part in 
Dan ; but their fencing was always done in | the history of hiscountry. Withoutwealth, 
good humour. Though “the Liberator” | genius, learning, or eloquence, he fought his 
was a far abler map, Norbury “scored off | way to the top of his profession—a profession 
him” sometimes, A report got into circu- | which, if he did not adorn, he enlivened, 
lation that Dan had avoided a duel by | Beginning life on fifty pounds and a pair 
surrendering to the’ police. While this | of hair triggers, he ended it peacefully in 
rumour was current, a cause in which he | his bed, having founded two peerages and 
was engaged came before the Chief Justice. | amassed an ample fortune. Since his time 

“Pardon me, my lord,” said he in | the conditions of Irish public life have 
answer to a remark from the bench, “I am | changed ; the days of duelling are over; 
afraid your lordship does not apprehend | the Four Courts are now respectably dall, 
me.” and no longer resound to the drollery of 

“ Pardon me also,” retorted his lordship, | Benchand Bar; but thespirit that animated 
“nc one is more easily apprehended than | John Toler still survives to darken and 
Mr, O’Connel].” A pause, and then slowly | perplex the issues of Irish politics, 
and emphatically: ‘Whenever he wishes to 
be apprehended | ” 

Hearing that the Chief Justice’s faculties 
were decaying, the Lord Lieutenant re- Now Ready, Price Sixpence. 
quested him to resign. Norbury asked for THE SUMMER HOLIDAY NUMBER 
a postponement to consult a friend. The 
postponement was granted ; but the friend 
was in India, and—a year was gained ! ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 

Alas for the futility of human dodges! 
There was an enemy in the gate waiting 
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to pounce upon the aged Judge. During Containing the following Stories, etc. : 
a trial for murder he was literally caught MISS KETURAH, 
napping, having fallen asleep upon the By MARY ANGELA DICKENS, 


bench. Dan O'Connell instantly seized the Author of “Cross Cirrénts,” ‘‘A Mist of Error,” 
opportunity, and despatched a petition to “A Valiant Ignorance,” etc. etc. 
Parliament forthe removal of the somnolent THE SECOND PLACE 
Chief Justice, Yielding to the pressure i ak eeaale : 
thereupon brought to bear, Lord Norbury Author of sll of Greystone,” “By Right of 
reluctantly resigned ; but he marched out; ~ Suctansioin” dhs teeth 0 
with the honours of war, being created an 
Ea] on his retirement in 1827, 

Thus passed away from the theatre of | Lospon: 12, ST. BRIDE ST., LUDGATE CIRCUS. 
public affairs a man who, for nigh half | 
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